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Prefatory Note 


"ART IS THE MEDIATRIX OF THE UNSPEAKABLE."-C?of/,V. 

I N consequence of the easier support sriven to the 
publication, “The Hundred Best Pictures,” and the 
number of * Pictures necessarily crowded out of the 
first hundred, we are induced to five our subscribers a 
further opportunity of improving: their acquaintance with 
the work of ^reat artists. As we believe it to be the 
artist’s mission to Illumine every phase of human thoug^ht, 
it will be our object, by the excellence and variety of 
oiir reproductions, to enable people to appreciate the 
reality of this mission, and to understand how amply it 
has been fulfilled throughout the world. In this serial 
publication we shall reproduce the work of artists of 
all times and nations, and we shall appeal not only 
to men especially versed In the technicalities and the 
subtleties of Art thought, but also to that wider public 
which desires to make a knowledg^e of Art an abidingr 
interest In Home life. 


Charles Letts & Co. 

November, J90J. 
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“ JVIOOt^liRflD tiOVBtiSr 

From the picture in the Collection of 

W. A. Watson Armstrong, Esq., 

By PETER GRAHAM, R.A. 


It is not difficult to account for the popularity that Mr. Peter 
Graham enjoys among present day art lovers. A Scotchman — 
he was bom at Edinburgh in 1836 — he has devoted himself 
sincerely and consistently to the representation of some of the 
most characteristic features of Scottish landscape, and has for 
many years treated sympathetically subjects which are found 
nowhere save in his native land. There is in everything he 
does an evident conviction which by its very firmness appeals 
with an unusual persuasiveness to a large section of the public, 
and influences strongly many types of thinkers. In Moorland 
Rovers" the qualities of his art are very well illustrated. The 
landscape, rugged and wild, with its distant perspective of 
rocky hills veiled in mist, and its marshy foreground densely 
overgrown with masses of rushes and flags, is rendered with 
rare power; and the shaggy Highland cattle grazing on the 
scanty pasturage which the bog affords are admirably studied 
and take their place in the scene quite appropriately. The 
sentiment of the whole composition is true and vinforced, and 
yet is not lacking in that touch of dramatic effect needed for 
the proper telling of the pictorial story. There is no jarring 
note in the picture ; it is a record of nature excellently 
carried out. 


By permission of W. A. Watson Armstrong, Esq. 
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“the daughters of sir johH 

FRaHkuaHD,” 

By JOHN HOPPNER, R.A. 


Though Hoppner .was neither as powerful as Reynolds nor as 
graceful as Gainsborough, he was by no means the least of the 
famous group of great artists who during the eighteenth century 
raised the English School to a position which it had never before 
approached. He was born in London in 1758, and, after being 
trained in the schools of the Royal Academy, he was, by the 
patronage and interest of George III., helped into success almost at 
the outset of his career. ** The Daughters of Sir John Frankland ” 
is a picture which certainly shows that this success was justified. 
It has in ample measure the elegance of composition, the beauty of 
drawing, and the charm of pictorial manner, which were among 
the greater virtues of the art of the period ; and it is distinguished 
as well by a certain freshness of characterisation which must be 
credited to Hoppner as one of his merits as an artist. As a 
representation of bright and delicate girlhood, this portrait group is 
unusually fortunate. It has no affectations and comparatively 
little artificiality; and it is remarkable for its freedom from 
conventionalities, though it belongs to a time when art was 
apt to be dominated by convention, and to be influenced by 
passing fashions. 
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“THE HVJVIPH.*’ 

From the picture in the CoLLHCTiON at Adf-i.aide, South Australia, 

By G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


Standing as he does at the head of the modern English 
masters of imaginative painting, Mr. Watts is justly entitled to 
a place among the greatest Artists that the Nineteenth Century 
has produced. His fame is by no means limited to this 
country. Continental critics rank him with the chiefs of the 
foreign schools, and respect him as a man in whom the 
highest intellectual powers are allied with an exceptional 
mastery over intricacies of craftsmanship. He was bom in 
London in 1818, and began to exhibit when barely eighteen; 
and to the present day he has never wavered in his efforts to 
maintain to the utmost the dignity of his profession and 
to realise the noblest ideals of accomplishment. Everything he 
has produced has been marked by scholarly taste and a 
splendid conception of artistic responsibility, and even in his 
least ambitious efforts he has never shown the smallest 
tendency to forget his duty to his art. As an example of his 
delicacy and refinement “ The Nymph '' could hardly be 
surpassed. The purity and charm of the picture are as 
indisputable as its perfection of execution ; and it would be 
difficult to find a painting of the nude figure more daintily 
imagined, or more robust in style. 


By permission of the Directors 

of the Auhlaide Collection, South Australia. 
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“AH aUDieHce at atHeHs.” 

Ry SIR W. B. RICHMOND, K.C.B., R.A. 


No painter who did not feel himself a master of the resources of 
his craft would have attempted a picture so ambitious as ** An 
Audience at Athens." Not only is the subject an exacting one 
in its technical difficulties, but it presents also problems of 
gesture and facial expression which need no common degree of 
learning for their adequate solution. The audience represented 
is watching the performance of one of the Greek tragedies; 
and what is the nature of the action taking place on the stage 
may be judged from the strained attention which is being given 
by the spectators and from the emotions expressed by their 
faces and figures. To an artist such as Sir W. B. Richmond, 
endowed with notable capacities, and reared in the midst of 
artistic surroundings, success has been possible in an under- 
taking which would have brought failure to a man less well 
equipped. He was born in 1843, the son of a distinguished 
painter, George Richmond, R.A., and he has striven throughout 
his life to reach the loftiest heights of imaginative design. That 
his ambition has been realised may be judged by the position 
he holds among living artists, and by the nature of the work 
which he has produced. 


By permission of the City Art Galkhry, Birminmhavi. 
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“ ESPlEGliEl^IE,” 

Froni tlu' picture in the Wallace Collection, London, 

By J. B. GREUZE. 


It would not be an exaggeration to describe Greuze as one of the 
most fascinating painters of the charms of youth that has ever 
existed. He had a peculiar power of representing the delicacy and 
tenderness of girlhood, and the budding graces of young people; 
and he understood exactly how to treat all those little individualities 
which make physical immaturity so attractive pictorially. The 
study of a pretty, childish face, to which has been given the title 
Espieglerie,” can be reckoned among the most successful of the 
long scries of similar paintings by which his reputation was built 
up. It is exquisite in its freshness and its unaffected elegance ; and 
its simplicity of manner adds to its persuasiveness. There is no 
attempt to set off the dainty little model by surrounding her with 
elaborate accessories; beauty of feature and brightness of expression 
suffice to give the picture its reason for existence, arid its cnarm is 
enhanced by the quietness with which it is arranged. To under- 
stand properly the qualities of Greuze's art it is necessary to 
remember that he lived at a time when French art was passing 
through a transition. He was bom in 1725, and died in 1805, so 
that he formed, as it were, a link between Watteau and his 
followers and the classicists who flourished at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 








HE PRlH BEHIT,** 

From the p;i:utin;; in the LiJXHMnouRG Gallery, Paris, 

By P. A. J, DAGNAN BOUVERET. 


M. Dagnati'Bouveret, as a man only just over lorty, may still 
be reckoned among the younger artists. In his technical aims 
and intentions, in his freedom from formal or conventional 
methods, and in his preference for subjects that make demands 
upon a student'like capacity for observation, he shows that his 
mind has lost none of its youthful receptivity. But while he 
has retained in full measure the capacity for receiving new im» 
pressions he has added to it the matured power of selection and 
the refinement of taste which come only from many years of 
sound and intelligent practice. He has developed from the pure 
realism, which he affected at the outset of his career, into a style 
of art which without being less accurate in its statement of fact 
is far more sympathetic and imaginative. He finds in French 
peasant life admirable material for compositions full of quiet and 
natural sentiment and, despite their general atmosphere of 
sobriety, free from any touch of severity. In ** Le Pain Benit " 
the characteristic most obvious at the first glance is the astonish- 
ing vitality of the whole composition, its marvellous exactness 
in realisation of human character. But there is, besides, a 
perfect comprehension of the executive qualities which go to the 
making of a great work of art; and there is an absolute mastery 
over all the details of ptctorlal expression. 








•iitgHtNiHc 


AND JjIGHT." 


l!y ALBERT MOORE. 


The whole of Albert Moore’s pr,aclicc may be taken as a protest 
against the idea that a picture must necessarily be an illustration 
of some given subiect of an episodical or dramatic character. 
To tell any special story was almost the last motive in art that 
he was inclined to choose. What he aimed at especially was 
the harmonising of lines and colours so as to produce a result 
which would be perfectly proportioned and dccoratively correct. 
Hence in all his paintings there is to be noted an avoidance of 
all those devices by which the ordinary artist strives to gain the 
I'. blic approval. He was born in 1841, and began to paint at an 
early age ; but unlike most of his fellows he went through no 
variety of phases before finally settling down into the style of 
work by which his reputation was made. There was the same 
intention in the pictures he painted while still a lad as appears 
in “Lightning and Light,” which was exhibited at the Academy 
in 1892, the year before his death. He based himself at the 
O'.',! set upon the Greeks, and tried to gain in painting the lofty 
beauty and severe dignity by which classic sculpture is distin- 
gvhshcd : and in this pn.rposc he never wavered. He was a 
ni.ister of design and a colourist of exceptional charm. Among 
Eivdi'ih painters he was. .and remains, without a rival on his 
own '^ronn l. 
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“CHANOIflG PASTUt^ES/’ 

From the painting in the Birmingham City Art Gallery, 

By JOHN LINNELL. 


During liis long life, which extended from June i6th, 1792, to 
January 20th, 1882, John Linnell won his way to a position of 
very great repute among English landscape painters. He was a 
member of a school which included a number of famous men, 
and among them he ranked as one of the best exponents of what 
may be called romantic rusticity. As may be judged from this 
example of his work, he was not a literal recorder of natural 
facts, but a designer with a strong decorative sense, who found 
in rural scenes material for great suave compositions, full of rich 
detail, and marked by an almost classic dignity of style. He 
loved particularly those subjects which enabled him to display 
his power of dealing with immensities of aerial perspective, with 
vast distances receding step by step until they lost themselves in 
misty space ; and he painted them with wonderful sensitiveness 
and true poetic feeling. He affected, too, colour effects of a 
sumptuous sort, golden summer evenings or rosy sunsets ; and 
he delighted in representing nature in her flaming autumn dress 
of reds and yellows. His work is notable for its robustness and 
virile force, and in a measure for its originality also. It can be 
taken as an expression of a sturdy and independent personality, 
and of a noble conception of artistic responsibility. 


By permission of 0)e Ciiy Art Galihry Autiioritihs, 'aRMiNGHAM. 
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VESTAiiis,” 

I'ruin the painting in (iie possession of the Rr. Hon. Lord Davey, 

By SIR EDWARD BURNEJONES. 


Like Albert Moore, Sir Edward Burnc'Jones cannot be said to 
have made much concession to the popular craving for pictorial 
story-telling. The subjects he chose were such as would give 
him chances of expressing his own imaginings rather than his 
acceptance of the convictions of other men. His art. In a word, 
was not illustrative, but imaginative, and dealt not with facts, 
but with poetic dreams and abstractions. A vein of symbolism 
ran through the whole of his production, and was answerable 
for many of the particular characteristics of his painting. It is 
very perceptible in the “Flamma Vcstalis," a picture which shows 
very happily the finest qualities of his method. This work is 
memorable as a demonstration of his power over refinements of 
practice; it is exquisite in draughtsmanship, delightful in the 
monumental simplicity of its arrangement, and marked by rare 
purity of sentiment. But above all it has that personal touch 
which was the cause of his extraordinary popularity during the 
latter half of his career. His earnestness in the pursuit of high 
ideals made him a power in the art world, and brought him an 
ample share of the distinctions which are accorded to the 
recognised leaders of the artist’s profession. He was born at 
Birmingham on August 28th, 1833, and died in London on 
January 17 th, 1898. 
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••li'EfnBRf^QUeiviEHT PoUl^ ii*mE 

DE CYTHERE,” 

Frem tha painting in the Louvrb MiisniiM, Paris, 

By ANTOINE WATTEAU. 


Watteau will always hi regarded as the high priest of elegant 
artificiality, as a gay and gallant leader of the movement which 
emancipated French art from tlie control of the old masters, and 
gave it an independent and active existence. A Fleming by 
descent, he was born at Valenciennes in 1684, 4nd at first his 
art showed all the characteristics of the Flemish masters, upon 
whom it was based. But as his development proceeded these 
early associations lost more and more their hold upon him. 
The Dutch revellers disappeared from his pictures, and their 
places were taken by shepherds and shepherdesses, smart men 
and gay ladies, dressed in all braveries of the period in which the 
artist lived. As motives for his paintings he chose not incidents 
from classic mythology, or from the lives of the saints, but 
festive scenes, in which nothing was Important but the pleasure 
of the moment. Sometimes, as in ‘‘ L’Embarquement pour 
Cythere,'' a little touch of symbolism gave some special signifi^ 
cance to the design ; but more often there was ho intention save 
to express the joyousness of an existence which was ''^1;hout a 
serious side, and occupied only by the lightest and the most 
pleasurable emotions. Watteau died in 1721, but he W quite 
an array of followers to continue the school that he had funded. 
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“THE BhESSED DApOZELi,” 

By D>a<TE GABRIEL ROSSITTL 


To appreciate at Its fullest ralue die work of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti it is necessary to understand something of his peculi- 
arities of temperament. He was by descent an Italian, though 
he was born- in 1828 — in London, and he had In full measure 
the characteristics of the race from which he sprang. The feel^ 
ing for colour and the love of poetic Imagery, which are so 
inseparable from the Italian nature, gave to his art qualities 
which were extremely distinctive and strangely attractive. He 
revelled in arrangements of rich and sumptuous tones, and in 
harmonics which were full of gorgeous variety; and he chose 
as his subjects abstractions which showed beyond dispute the 
imaginative Inclination of his mind. He may be said, too, to 
have invented a special type of physical beauty, memorable for 
its combination of dignity and picturesqueness. It is both as a 
technical achievement and as a piece of noble thought that his 
picture of the Blessed Damozel," who looked down from 
Heaven to the lover she had left on earth, deserves to be counted 
among modern masterpieces. It has remarkable beauties of 
design, true originality, and a perfect adjustment of sentiment. 
Pathetic, but yet not morbid, it shows him at his best, before 
the lingering disease which catfsed his death In 1881 had 
weakened him mind or body. 
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" RETURHlHG TO THE pObD,” 

I'roin ilv P:tintin,;i: in the Tath Gai.i.ery, 

By H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A. 


Mr, H. W, B. Davis, who was born in 1833, was a student in 
the Royal Academy Schools, and became an Associate when 
he was forty years old and an Academician four years later. 
He has been regularly represented in the exhibitions at Burlington 
House for nearly half-a-century, and during this period, though 
he cannot be said to have made many sensational successes, he 
has always been regarded as a thoroughly reliable artist with 
an agreeable understanding of nature’s characteristics. His work 
is serious and careful, very complete in its finish, and yet not 
so much elaborated that it loses the charm of spontaneity and 
delicate suggestion. '' Returning to the Fold,” which was 
bought by the Trustees of the Chantrey Fund in 1880, is one 
of his best pictures. It has many excellent qualities of observation 
and execution, and is eminently pleasant in its treatment of a 
well-considered subject. It is, like so many of his productions, 
a pastoral, a study of an ordinary incident in the life of the 
fields; and it can be praised particularly because it steers a 
correct middle course between the literalness of the realistic 
school, and the fantasy of the symbolists who are fond of using 
such motives as pegs upon which to hang abstractions that are 
often not too intelligible, Mr. Davis has seen in it a chance 
of realising certain natural truths, and he has used his chance 


with sound discretion. 


843?7 
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“ PlUCHflRDS,” 

From tlie Painting in the Tath Gai.lhky. 

By C NAPIER HEMY, A.R.A. 


Although Mr. Hemy had to wait longer than usual for official 
recognition — ^he was not elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy until 1898 — he has ranked for many years among 
our ablest painters of marine subjects. He belongs to the 
large, and happily increasing, school of artists who live almost 
entirely in the country and keep themselves habitually in 
contact with the subjects that they prefer to treat His head* 
quarters is Falmouth, a place which provides him with special 
facilities for studying the sea and the life of the pec^le who 
make their living afloat He knows by heart the ways d the 
fisher folk whom it is his custom to represent on his canvases, 
and he understands not less completely the varieties of atmospheric 
effect which give the sea its extraordinary .fascination and its 
incessant changes of appearance. In bygone years his favourite 
motives were coast scenes with cakn seas lit up by brilliant 
sunlight; but more recently he has chosen subjects of a more 
dramatic character. His ** Pilchards ** belongs to this latter class. 
It is a powerful and effective picture, low in tone and robust 
in handling, and marked by really great qualities. The incident 
represented, fishermen securing a shoal of fish, though in itself 
unimportant, is made splendidly effective by the manner in which 
it is put into pictorial form, and by the brilkancy of the setting 
which the artist has provided for it. 
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“ CROSSING THE BROOK,” 

From the Painting in the National Gai.lhky, London, 

By J. W. M. TURNER, R.A. 


Turner, during his busy life which began in 1775 and ended 
in 1851, did more than any other artist that this country has 
produced to raise the reputation of the British school of landscape 
painting to an almost unapproachable level He was in the 
best sense of the word a genius, with so commanding an in- 
telligence and so superb an understanding of nature's most 
subtle varieties, that there seemed to be nothing he could not 
accomplish. He had the power of glorifying the everyday 
world and of giving to familiar things a touch of splendid mystery 
that made them seem almost ideal Yet he was by no means 
a purely imaginative painter in the sense that he departed from 
reality. No one has ever come near him in his comprehension 
of effects of atmosphere and illumination, in his judgment of the 
beauties of aerial colour, or in his perception of the elegance of 
landscape forms. He could treat with equal conviction the 
grandest and wildest scenery and the most tender and delicate 
bits of smiling country; and no subject ever seems to have been 
beyond his reach. In Crossing the Brook" he is seen at his 
greatest as a painter of what may be called one of the most 
gracious moods of nature. There is no startling struggle with 
technical difficulties to be perceived in the picture, no conquest 
over the apparently impossible; the whole thing is quiet, tender, 
and restful, and doubly persuasive by its perfect restraint. 
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“CHRIST CUASHIHG PETER’S FEET,” 

lY''in Iho in the lATii GAl.LbKV, 

By FORD MADOX BROWN. 


It is a curious thing that so few modern men should have 
achieved any striking success in their treatment of religious 
subjects. The devotional spirit which made the work of the 
early Italians convincing seems to have died out in these less 
simple times, and with it has gone much of the old capacity 
for dealing with motives taken from sacred history. It is 
probably because there was in the nature of Ford Madox Brown 
a certain touch of fanaticism that he . was able to paint such a 
picture as Christ washing Peter’s Feet” without making it 
cither commonplace or trivial. His management of the subject 
is notable for its admirable conviction and its absolute freedom 
from clap-trap sentiment. The depth of the painter’s own 

feeling is the measure of the effect that his work produces upon 
all sincere observers, and as he himself laboured in perfect good 
faith it is easy to accept his own statement without hesitation 
or questioning. The record of Ford Madox Brown’s life, which 

commenced in 1S2I and ceased at last on October 6thf 1893, 

is, indeed, full of instances of his earnest striving after noble 
ideals. He was a great thinker, who recognised that pictorial 
art has a iiigher mission than merely to illustrate the little 

trivialities of everyday existence, and he tried seriously to do 
what he believed to be his duty as a painter. 
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“THE mnHHincE at caHH,” 

l-ioni the P;iintin<j: ;it DRIiSDIiN. 

By PAUL VERONESE. 


A sumptuous colourist, a consummate (draughtsman, and a 
master of composition, Paul Veronese must be ’counted as one 
of the chief ornaments of the Venetian school* In that great 
and glorious assembly of masters which enriched the world with 
some of the noblest canvases that have been known to the 
whole history of art, he stands out as a figure of startling im- 
portance. His love of gorgeous pageantry and of rich display 
reflects the taste of the luxurious sixteenth century to which he 
lived, but it never led him into any artistic excess, and never 
diminished the strength of his control over technical essentials. 
His sen^ of decorative arrangement kept him always' from 
extravagance and guided him surely through all the intricacies 
of his art. ** The Marriage at Cana," like the great painting of 
** Alexander and the Daughters of Darius," which hangs to our 
National Gallery, shows how much he was indebted to the 
suggestions he derived from the world to which he moved for 
many of the chief characteristics of his work. He had no 
hesitation in using the costume of his contemporaries, for its 
splendour of colouring, its fineness of form, and its dignity of 
effect were well adapted to the painter's purposes. It was un- 
necessary for him to try and invent picturesque settings for 
his subjects; all that he required was ready to hand.^ In this, 
perhaps, lies partly the secret of the wonderful vitality of 
his work. 
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“CHAI^LiES CJUVflDHAlVI AS 

‘DAVID GARRICK,’*’ 

By JOHN PETTIE, RA 


As a representation of one of our most successful actors in the 
part which has brought him his highest and most enduring 
popularity this picture would deserve attention even if it were 
not notable for rare qualities as a work of art. But it is so 
admirable as a piece of painting, so full of vitality, and so 
excellently true in its characterisation, that it must be reckoned 
among the best of modern portraits. The artist has caught to 
perfection not only the facial expression of the the great comedian 
but also all his little peculiarities of movement and gesture. He 
has seized with unerring instinct upon the details of personality 
wliich count for so much in fitting the actor to the part, and he 
has missed none of the refinements which give to Mr, Wyndham's 
performance its extraordinary reality and delightful persuasive- 
ness. One great merit of the portrait is its freedom from any 
exaggeration of the theatrical quality; there is no suggestion 
in it of tearing passion to tatters, or of trying to gain efifect by 
insisting unduly upon the sentimental aspect oi the subject. It 
represents a moment in an impersonation, but it is none the 
less a convincing study of the man whose skill can inspire this 
impersonation with tlie breath of life. John Pettie, the painter df 
this picture, was a Scotchman; he was. bom at Edinburgh in 
1839, but spent the greater part of his life in iXndon, where he 
died some ten years ago. 
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“WHEN DID YOU UAST SEE YOUR 

FATHER?” 

From tlK* Paiulin;!; in the WALKiiR ART GALLERY, Liverpool, 

By W. F. YEAMES, R.A. 


Every lover of a subject that combines a touch of pathos with 
a certain amount of dramatic interest, will find this picture 
eminently attractive. It tells its story with complete confidence 
and conviction, exaggerating nothing for the sake of effect, and 
making no parade of sickly sentiment to please people with 
commonplace minds. The incident illustrated is imaginary in 
the sense that it is not historical; but it is one that may well 
have happened in the stirring period of the English Civil War, 
A party of Cromwellians is seeking for some prominent member 
of the King's following. They have invaded his house, and, 
not finding him, are questioning his children in the hope of 
inducing them to betray their father's hiding place. The 
small boy stands up bravely to face the examination to which 
he is being subjected by the grim Puritans, and even in the 
faces of his inquisitors is expressed some admiration for his 
courage; his young sister, waiting her turn, shows by her 
tears how she fears the ordeal which she is to undergo; 
and in the background the mother of the children watches 
the scene with agonised alarm. The artist has worked out 
all the details of the story in a persuasive fashion, neither 
harrowing unduly the feelings of the spectator nor weakening 
his effect by any triviality of manner. Mr. Yeames has 
enjoyed for many years a considerable reputation as a painter 
of such semi-historical subjects. He is one of the older members 
of the Royal Academy, and was elected an Academician 
• in 1878. 


Ruproducod by permission of the Cohiaara riON of L' erpool. 
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“THE POOH OF HONDON,” 

From the painting in the TATti Gallhhy, London, 

By VICAT COLE, R.A. 


The Thames provides a practically unending series of subjects 
worthy of the attention of the most sincere and accomplished 
students of nature. There is scarcely any part of the river, 
from its source to its mouth, that does not abound with 
almost perfect material for pictures. Most of the men who 
have been attracted by its beauties have, however, kept to 
the upper reaches and have neglected the splendid subjects 
which are to be found along the tidal reaches. Possibly it 
was the consciousness of this tendency that induced Vicat Cole 
to paint ''The Pool of London.'* For many years he had 
ranged up and down the Thames Valley and had busied 
himself with a host of canvases on which he realised the most 
characteristic features of its scenery; and it was not unnatural 
that he should desire to complete his pictorial record of the 
Thames by showing some of its aspects as a great trade 
highway. This picture is certainly a striking departure from 
the general run of his works. It is severely dignified in 
arrangement and treatment, monumental in scale, and quite 
uncompromising in its literalness. But at the same time it 
misses none of the atmospheric variety or of the depth of 
colour which belong essentially to London's smoke effects; 
and it is as true in aerial qualities as in statement of solid 
and concrete facts. Vicat Cole was bom in 1833, and died 
in 1893; and as "The Pool of London" was painted in 
1888, it represents him at his period of highest development. 
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“THE VAliliEV FAl^lVr/* 

From tJie painting in the Nationai. Gallery, London, 

By JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 


Although he had neither the vastness of imagination by 
which Turner was distinguished, nor the love df stately 
poetry which was characteristic of John Dnnell, Constable is 
rightly held to be one of the best painters of landscape whom 
this country has produced. His pictures stand out among all 
those of the British School as splendid exercises in masterly 
brushwork, and as noble expositions of the greatest truths of 
nature. He had supremely the gift of direct and convincing 
expression, and of understanding exactly what was most 
worth studying in the world about him. In everything he 
painted the charm of English rusticity is the one dominant 
note that can never be missed or misunderstood. It rings 
clearly and distinctly without any farting or discordance to 
spoil its purity. Such a canvas as ^'The Valley Farm'^ is 
notable among the masterpieces of modem art because it 
possesses In full measure this pastoral quality. It represents 
a typical scene in one of those quiet comers of rural England 
which have remained unmodemised and tmaEected by the 
march of time. The old farm-house set on the bank of the 
stream and shaded by tall, spreading trees, the pretty stretch 
of wooded distance beyond, the delicately gradated and lumi- 
nous sky, all combine to make up a subject that is well-nigh 
perfect in its restful and homely beauty. 
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“ CAt?lVIEHClTR,” 

I-roin the )xiiiiting in tho l.UXh'MBOiiKCi GAi.i.EiRV, PARIS, 

By J. S. SARGENT, R.A. 


The position of Mr. Sargent among modern masters of 
portraiture is one of particular authority. He has made it for 
himself by strength of individuality and by superlative mastery 
of practice. At first, like all men of unusual capacity, he was 
to a great extent misunderstood, and the sincerity of his aims 
was not appreciated ; but every year has brought about a better 
understanding, and now he stands at the head of popular 
favourites. He has never wavered in his intention to express 
his views in the way that he believes to be best. From the 
first — from the time when, as a boy, he studied at Florence, 
where he was born in 1856, and throughout the whole period 
of his training in Paris, under Carolus-Duran — he has kept 
before him high ideals of craftsmanship ; and as he possesses in 
a remarkable degree the power of appreciating and interpreting 
the character of each one of his sitters, his paintings are 
distinguished by an admirable combination of accomplishment 
and insight. His portrait of " Carmencita," the famous Spanish 
dancer, is a typical illustration of his methods. It has wonder- 
ful vivacity and ease of manner; it is brilliant in touch, 
expressive in draughtsmanship, and exceptionally true in its 
suggestion of momentarily arrested movement. Like all his 
m9re successful paintings, it is delightfully audacious in 
treatment, and yet is not carried beyond the limits laid do^vn 
by correct taste. 
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“ THE MEETIHO of DAHTE AHO BEATl^lCE,” 

From tlu.“ Paintin^^ in the Wai.khr Art (jALI.hf^y, iJvnRPOOi., 

By HENRY HOLIDAY. 


Although Mr. Holiday's picture of ‘‘The Meeting of Dante and 
Beatrice ” is ostensibly a representation of a more * or less 
historical subject, its character and manner of treatment give it 
more rightly a claim to be considered as a decorative design. 
The emotional side of the motive is not; so much insisted upon;, 
there is more attention estowed in the painting upon the care- 
ful and exact arrangement of the various parts of the composition 
than upon the development of a dramatic story. That this 
should be so is natural enough, for the artist has been known 
for many years as one *of the busiest and most atcomplished 
of living designers. He has produced a very large number of 
decorative works, stained glass windows, ^all paintings, and 
other things of the same order which serve to ornament 
ecclesiastical and domestic buildings. In everything he does 
there is apparent a sincere love of studied line and wdl balanced 
colour, and a fastidioifi care for the placing of sniall accessories, 
qualities which are of great importance in the equipment of the 
decorator; and these qualities account for much that makes his 
subject paintings markedly individual in feeling and treatment. 
Apart from its decorative character, “ The Meeting of Dante and 
Beatrice" has considerable interest as a scholarly re-creation of 
a * scene in medieval life ;. the careful reconstruction of the quaint 
old town with .its picturesque houses, bridges, and riverside 
walks, is very successful in its pictorial results. 


Reproduced by permission of the Corporation of Liverpool. 
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“THE SOUTH STACK 


lilGHTHOUSE,” 

By JOHN BRETT, A.R.A. 


The invariable popularity of all pictures which deal with 
marine subjects, or shipping, may be taken as an expression 
of that love of the sea which is a particular attribute of the 
English people, We have in us as a nation so much of that 
spirit of adventure which induced our forefathers to roam about 
the world, and we arc still so ready to range far afield in search 
of new experiences, that the sea is to us a familiar highway 
which gives us access easily and conveniently to even the most 
remote quarters of the globe. It does not cut us off from 
intercourse with other nations and with distant lands, but 
rather helps us to expand our boundaries in all directions ; and 
as a consequence it is a factor of supreme importance in our 
national life. To see it painted is to look upon something that 
appeals to us with the charm of intimacy, something that 
we regard as a friend of whose fascinations we can never tire. 
We have been on the whole fortunate in our marine painters. 
They are, and have been, for the most part men whose know- 
ledge of their subject has been based upon the closest study, 
men like Mr. Brett who have made themselves acquainted with 
every mood and variation of the sea, and understand perfectly 
its ways and habits. He gives us in this picture a curiously 
vivid sensation of the heaving restless surface, the salt4aden 
atmosphere, and the swirl and rush of the tide that sweeps 
along the rocky coast. 


k''l'r<)JucoiI by kiru! ivrinission of Mr. 
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“SAVlflG THE GUHS,” 

From the painting in the WAt,Ki:r< Gallqry, Liverpool, 

By R. CATON WOODVILLE 


We have in this country so few artists who can be said to excel 
as painters of battle scenes that a special importance belongs to 
the work of such a man as Mr. Caton Woodville. He certainly 
understands how to render the stirring incidents of a hotly 
contested fight, and how to realise the fury and turmoil of a 
struggle in which both sides are straining every nerve to win a 
decisive victory. He has painted many remarkable pictures 
which by their splendid vehemence of action and their wonder - 
ful vigour of treatment are well fitted to rouse the enthusiasm of 
all lovers of ambitious effort, and he has in this walk of art 
scored a larger number of successes than usually fall to the 
most accomplished painters. The reason for these successes is 
to be found in the fact that he understands exactly how far to 
carry his record of a furious engagement without making it 
revolting by excess of realism or ridiculous by insisting upon 
mere theatrical display. In Saving the Guns'* it is the 
earnestness and stern actuality of the representation that so 
forcibly assert themselves. The saddening aspects of war 
are not glossed over, but they are subordinated to a kind of 
glorification of human courage and determination in moments 
of supreme danger. The picture is, as it were, a monument to 
the brave men who give their lives unhesitatingly for their 
country and their king. 


Reproduced by permission of the Corporation of I.iverpool, 
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“PERDITA,*’ 

Kroin the painting:: in the Wai.lace Collection. 

By T. GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 


Although Gainsborough was to some extent overshadowed 
during his life-time by his contemporary, Reynolds, his position 
among the greater British masters has been of late years more 
justly appreciated. Indeed he is to-day regarded by many 
experts as in some respects the most admirable artist whom our 
native school has produced. He was less robust in executive 
method than Reynolds and a less vigorous colourist, but he had 
more elegance of style and a more delicate and sympathetic 
touch, and he could manage exquisitely modulated effects of 
silvery colour with inimitable refinement. He was, too, a 
master of composition, and in his best pictures the arrangement 
of the leading lines and the distribution of the main masses 
show the subtlety and accuracy of his perception. Among the 
many examples of his achievement which remain to us there 
are few which do not possess emphatically the charm of ordered 
balance and the dignity which comes only from careful adjust- 
ment of the various parts of a picture. This particular 
painting, ** Perdita," is one of the best that could be selected to 
illustrate the greater qualities of his art. The vitality and 
character of the face, the grace of the figure, the easy naturalness 
of the pose, and the unaffected simplicity of the placing of the 
subject in right relation to its surroundings make the result 
especially worthy of attention. Its very undemonstrativeness 
emphasises its mastery. 
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“ADjVIIl^Ali PUUIDO PAt^EJA,’* 

From ths-* painting in the Nationai. Gai.i.fry, 

By VELASQUEZ. 


It is hardly an exaggeration to call Velasquez the greatest 
master of technical practice that the world has ever seen. He 
had neither the rough mastery of brushwork which distinguished 
Rembrandt in his later years, the sumptuous colour feeling of 
Titian, nor the elegance of Van Dyck; but even these splendid 
artists did not surpass him in all round capacity. He painted 
with marvellous understanding of all the details which go to the 
making of a really great picture. His colour, subdued and 
reticent, was always exquisitely harmonious, his design was 
perfectly balanced and correct, his brushwork absolutely certain 
and expressive ; and he had an infallible judgment of character. 
The amazing vitality of his portraits, which look like living 
beings rather than paintings on canvas, bears evidence to the 
acuteness of his insight and to the skill with which he could set 
down everything that would help to perfect the record of his 
observations. The “Admiral Pulido Pareja“ is conspicuous 
among the best examples of his art which are to be found in this 
country for possessing in the highest degree this living aspect. 
There is in it no softening of the imperious and dogged resolu- 
tion that appears in the rugged face, no attempt to give inappro 
priate graces to the sturdy and firmly knit figure. He stands, a 
personification of the warlike spirit which made Spain in past 
centuries a terror to the world, and he sums up in himself all 
the determination and energy of the national character. He is a 
true Spaniard painted by a fellow-countryman who understood 
him thoroughly. 





the doge,” 

i'ic l.'i 'i,.' j in tl;.' .\,\ 1 It 'N.VL G \I.l /.RY, 

By JOHN BELLINI. 


Some cuiious comparisons can be m,»de bclwcen such a fluent 
anJ ■ isy craltsman as Velasquez and such a precise and careful 
manipulator as fobn Bellini. Both were close students of nature 
and absolutely m earne.st in their desire to use their knowledge 
wlil'i proi'cr discretion. They rep-'rcsented very different schools, 
Ih'lli'.ii the lihcenth century It.alians with their delicacy of con- 
ception .ind 1 '.i.'.niousnes.s of method, Velasquez the sixteenth 
century Sp.mi.irds v. ith their love of lorcible assertion and 
strong statement of effects of lone. Each of them has left a 
conspicuous mark upon art history, and is honoured as a 
master. This portrait of “ The Doge," chosen to represent 
)ohn Bellini's practice as a painter, is extremely significant in its 
peeuSiatly individual qualities. The minute and attentive study 
which ll'.e ariist lias lavished on his subject is revealed in the 
vivid reality ol the thoughtful and yet keenly practical face. 
" The Doge ’’ t., no mere dreamer but a man of action, an observer 
of the ways ol (he world, and by instinct and habit fitted to lead 
and inllviviKc the people about him. His expression is gentle 
and kindly but lliere is in the inscrutable eyes and the firm 
nneiv'Out mouth evidence of very decisive strength of will, 
d Ih' aifi.q has read deeply into the mind of his sitter and has 
analy,sed fuu) with deliberate intention. 
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OF THE bUUGlVY,” 

I j;i :,'U' i'dlii.li,:, m iho lAlh (jA! lA-.t'A'. 

liy B. W. LEADER, R.A. 


I’!icrc ore nof mony modern artists who can be said to rival 
IVir. Leader in popularity. He has displayed in his work during 
his long career an umisual number of qtialities which appeal 
very strongly to the mass of art lovers. His wonos rful appre- 
ciation of fliC essentials of a suitable subject, his taste in 
arranging the Cs>n\ponent parts of a picture, his preference for 
bright and pleasing colour, and his clever directness of brushy 
vork arc just what most people admire. These characteristics 
arc not ofteia found in such well balanced combination as they 
ate in Mr. Leader's art, but they arc so appareiit in nearly 
evciytlung he produces that there is no difficulty in finding a 
reason for the regard in which, he is generally held. The sub' 
jects that he chooses arc especially attractive, delightful bits of 
romantic or pastoral scenery seen in brilliant daylight or in the 
glow ol sunset. They are conventionalised, perhaps; but the 
convention he adopts is invariably one that makes for more 
than ordinary beauty of aspect and charm of treatment. " The 
Valley of the Llugwy " is one of his most typical studies of 
dninly Lin(J.icape. It is finely constructed and sympathetically 
handled; and it is nol.ibly free from any discordant touch which 
might diminish its persuasiveness of appeal to the thoughtful 
observer. It represents him worthily in the National Gallery oi 
British Art. Mr. Leader, who is the son of a distinguished 
engineer, has been a member of the Royal Academy for nearly 
twenty years; he was elected an Associate in 1883, and an 
Academician in 1898. 




I' h ici d 1 kind 


pi.'! tpiic' ion of Mr. l .RM'i'R. 
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"VEflUS AflD AHCHISES,” 

Ftuin the I’aintinti; in the Wai.ki:!? (jAi.LEitY, Liverjv)ol, 

By SIR W. B. RICHMOND, K.C.B., R.A. 


With excellent judgment Sir W. B, Richmond, in dealing with 
this fanciful and imaginative subject, has chosen a purely fantastic 
mode of treatment. The picture is in the best sense of the term 
a decorative design, a composition in which the arrangement of 
lines and the placing of accessory details have been most carefully 
considered. At the same time the artist, in his desire to make 
the most of the decorative possibilities of his subject, has not 
di.srcgarded its dramatic suggestions. He has missed neither the 
p oetry nor tfic picturesqueness of the classic mytla ; rather has 
fic found in it material for a pictorial epic full of delicate imagery 
and pretty fancies. The figure of the goddess, round whose 
feet bright flov/crs spring up as she passes by attended by her 
doves and guarded by great beasts of prey, is dignified and 
gracious and yet exquisitely attractive in its dainty femininity. 
Her daJ: 2 ling presence lights up with more than earthly radiance 
the dark mountain slopes where she comes to meet the mortal 
chosen as her lover, and all nature greets her with a smile. 
The subiect is one that suits well Sir W. B. Richmoixd's scholarly 
method. It has given him chances which he has known uell 
how to tun I to the best aCv:ount, and it has helped him to display 
ctfcctivcly both his intellectual insight and his executive capacity. 
As an example of the lighter side of his art the picture has an 
important place among the chief things that he has accomplished ; 
it embodies many of his finest qualities. 


Iv’oprodiu'od by penni^^sion of llie 
( )RI’( )R -\ 1 l< )N' ( »!• LiVl-RRCjOL. 
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“0[4 STf^IKE,” 

l-ii'in I’aiiiti.'i,:.': in t!io Dii'i ( ),vu Gm.mirv, BijRiJNcrroN Housn, 

f^v HUBER'!' VON HERKOMER, R.A. 


In the K^rcat majority of the subject pictures painted by Professor 
von Herkomer there has been evident a desire to represent the 
pathos of the worker's life, and to deal with what may be called 
the idylls of poverty. Many of them are studies of old age, of 
the evenings (if lives spent in continuous and strenuous toil 
which lias brought the right to a brief period of rest. “ On 
Strilcc ’’ does not, however, belong to this class. It is rather of 
the nature of a commentary on modem economics, and shows 
the sadder side of one of those many conflicts bcKvcen capital 
and labour which may be reckoned as blots upon our social 
progre>;s. The dramatic aspect of tlic subject is very ably 
brought out by the artist's method of treatment and by his 
admirable appreciation of subtleties of characterisation. 'fhe 
figure of the wage-earner, doggedly determined to fight for his 
rights at whatever cost of suffering to himself and those dependent 
on him, tire tearful woman who seems to plead with her husband 
on behalf of herself and the children upon whom fall the worst 
consequences of the position of affairs, the baby half-conscions 
of some trouble affecting its parents, and the older child, wondering 
and frightened, make a group full of mtensity and yet free from 
either exaggeration or namby-pamby sentiment. The whole 
picture is sincere and convinced, and tells its homely story by 
legitimate means. It is strong without being brutal, and in its 
pathos there is no morbid touch. 


Koprodiicc'J by pet mission of the CopNClL 
Ol- Mil; koVAl, Ac:Al)hMY. 
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“THE VAbLiEV OF THE HEHE, 

HORTHAjVlPTOHSHlRE,” 

I'liMi; llii.' ; in ihn C.'.i i y f i \(.i,i-,uv ( )H Vl'NIcn, 

I^,'. ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. 


[,,in J.;c.ipo p.iintct'.; c.in be divided into two classes, those who 
study merely tlic obvious facts of nature, and those who find 
in her elusive and half-veiled charms endless suggestions for 
poetic lancics. it is to this latter class that Mr. East belongs. 
His pi;.U!res are always, in the best scn.se of the wmrd, compositions, 
decorative arr.ingemcnl.s tl'oughtfully imagined and sensitively 
painted. I'licy arc der.igncd with much consideration lor elegance 
of iiae, and show a plain preference for style in all the details 
of their treatment. Simple realism, which aims at recording a 
preity .iccne on caitvas with a sort of photographic accuracy, 
d(ns not satisfy him; there must be some deeper motive under- 
lying .ill his work, some attempt to express his own dreams 
alx.'Ut nature a;'.d his own insight into her peculiar fascinations. 
In riie Valley of the Nene” the admirably selected subject 
has be:n used as a basis upon which to build a pictorial poem 
that is stately and yet full ol dainty feeling, perfect in its rhythmical 
quality mJ yet .spontancou.s and unaffected in manner. At first 
.sight th.c picture seems to be a faithful rendering of something 
actually observed bit by bit and detail by detail; only when it 
1.S examined clo.sely and analysed doc.s the consummate art 
w’ith wliich it has been constructed become apparent. In this 
lies the special aptitude of the painter. He has the power of 
concealing the labour by which he perfects his designs, and of 
veiling with something of nature’s mystery the methods by 
wfiich he attains success. 


i'l'-ph 'diico.l In. km. I pl■lmIs-;iMn of Ml?, b.AS 
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“SIR JOHN miLiLiAIS, BART.. P.R.A.,” 

)!!•■ t','i!i!li.;' ill 111'- f j,\l l.f-.KV, l:ll . 1 ( ;,\ 

By FRANK IIOLL, R.A. 


Jt Hi ;..iid that Sir lolm Millais' comment on Frank Holl’s portrait 
ot him was: “I know I look a bit of a farmer; but then I am 
also a bit of a poet. And HoII lias made me all fanner and no 
poet." But if the picture is deficient in the touch of spirituality 
needed to make intelligible the intellectual qualities of the great 
English p.hntcr, it is certainly very happy in its suggestion of 
liis robust and masculine characteristics. The vigour of the 
man, his magnificent vitality and physical energy, and his 
v/fiolesomc tresh.ness of mind and body, are realised truly enough 
in Moll’s presentment of him. The person he represents is just 
liie sturdy and diigged tighter who could live cheerfully through 
tl'ie opfX'Silion and misrepresentation by which the efforts of the 
I’rc-Raphaclite Brotlicrlxxid were hampered, and could rise in 
spite ot it all to the greatest hciglits of popularity and to acceptance 
a:, an acknowledged master among British artists. Beyond 
dijubt it vMi. this asptxt of Mtikris that impressed Holl most, 
and gave a eaiticular character and atmosphere to this portrait. 
fJe Icit the j'ower of such a nature, perhaps too vividly, and 
was impicllcd by tlic strength of his own conviction to exaggerate 
the militant side of liir. sitter. Millais took a very different view 
in tfic picture ot fiimself which he painted foi the Uffizi Gallery. 
Me believed firmly in his poetic endowment, and so he made 
himself not the robust person that Holl saw, but a seiiottivc 
dreamer, a thinker rallacr than a man of action. The true 
portr.iit rif him would be somcw'hcre between these two. 


Ku| 'I'. iJui. I'd I'V (’'ci nil ■>i"n "f tlu' C.oi’M.iL 
OF 1111. li'nVAl ACAL-hAAY, 
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NIGHT 


oinxcH,” 

!•: .1 ii/ i' i' A 


1 1 nM 


I'.'.’ !ci-:MP,i?AN]:yr. 


I’hj iijf* ui picture, one o! the Lirjijcst .ind most 

■;iip(,!'t,mt til. it liie aitist ever produced, is Idic Sortie of the 

i /impv.iy i,; ; FAinnio'; Gv-T." The nxme under which 

!' i: .')i- t v.idel/ i:.ii(,.v.'o ■.c.en,; in li.ivc focn u;.;,i?ncd to it in 
i^e ni^-Miw-o i j ; I tli.it h’eii'hi.m.dt iiiicudcd to rcprc-scnt an effect 
'■! .iflili.i.d l.'pi.;. K,!' ih;.: inisapprelien.sion there veas for a 

] '!•,• v.-liile ..-.m!' iustiiie.Hion, as the paintinjj had become so 
i.:l:^.Med '.v ciiit and ncjc'Iect that it seemed far more like a 

i'l '-a s.'. e.ie than. < daylis.jfit subject. Bui a few year.s ago 

■ itelui lo.niin., gave a very dittcrena aspect to the work, and 

re- c.d.vi ..ubilclie: “t tiyH'u and shade gr.tdatiou wdiicii h.id not 

heioi'e been su.pccted. As a compo.sitii-in it surpasses in most 
respev.t'; .dl I lie other pictures o! tfie master; it may indeed be 
raid to m.u'k the highest point ever reached by any member 
ot the i.);Tcfi school. Its strength, vitality, and freshnc.ss of 
mann.er, u dire..! and CA'pt essive unci-’iivcniiunafily, and its splendidly 
inlelliveni ,,M!i.,in are evident to every student of great artistic 

elloft,'. ; anj by itr; rare combination of the most adriirablc 

qu.ililie:; which are attainable in pictorial art it take.s .anong ‘he 
ina';ierpie..e.s <■[ ihe wotfd .< place ihat can never be qoeritioned. 
It v. i,; tiui died in Ivdd, when Kembrandt war: not more than 
ihirty si.-; years old. At the time of its prodinlioja it is said to 
li.iM.' Out little apprc iatcd. 
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“ HOPE,” 

I-l‘'lll the in tli;' TaI'I-' G\r!.!-1-'Y, 

l:'.y G. l\ WATTS, R.A. 


Aniop.jj the m^iiy famou.'; allegorical pictures which Mr. 
(h F. Watts has painted, liis “Hope” must always be reckoned 
.is one ol tlie most delicately imagined and completely carried 
out. It has exceptional qualities ot poetry and pathos; and 
it is ticjfably tree from weak sentimentality or involved suggestion. 
'The tigui'c of Hoiv, youtirful and fragile, seated with bowed 
he-'.d and blinded eyes upon a globe that typifies the world, is 
not that of a being able to defy fate or to strive robustly against 
adverse influences. She is but a slender ai'.d gentle creature, 
too (cridcr almj^ ;t to help mankind in their life-long struggle, 
iud yet too trusting to yield to despair. The harp she holds 
is broken, and but one string remains to remind Iter of the full 
hartiionies which site once enjoy^ed; but from this one string 
she can still drav' faint sounds, and in these she finds consolition 
and iv'po for the future. There is, perhaps, in the picture a 
hint of ti'.e vanity ot human aspirations, something that makes 
it a gcra'c e.atirc as well as an allegory, but the lesson taught 
i '. a V. ! oicsoaie one and vinspoilcd by any touch of morbidity. 
Tc^I'.rilca'ly the 'vholc w’ork is to be accepted as representing 
the biigi c'.l devekpmen! of the artist’s powers; he has done 
I flings more .mibitious and more imposing, but he has in nothing 
else shown such masterly reserve or so sympathetic an under- 
standing ol his artistic respxjnsibilitics. 
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“THE ^'iJRROR OF VENUS,” 

i si; : i SIR HDV/ARD BURNE-JONHS. 


Ore oi tl-.o I'.iCKl ip.'crcstinv; incidciii:-; in the hii;tory o! Tnodern 
•111 is (he rise ol Sir Edward Burnc-joncs to a position of 
.iL's.'inte and iinqnestioncd leadership ainontj the cdiiets of the 
Britisii Sel'.ooi. An artist ol such unusual individuality and 
unaccustomed methods does not ollen become a popular 
l.ivou'ite. The (rrdinaiy art lovers find it dillicult to undcistand 
lus puiely pi^rsonal v ay of looking at nature, and the depth of 
iuKdical i'^^ie.yeslion with wdiich he clothes his ideas; and 
oeneraUy ‘das ditiicully causes him to be neylcctcd as a 
die.mter too impracticabJe lo be accepted quite seriously But 
ihouipi at first many people took tip this altitude with regard 
la Sir Edward, in a comparatively short time he had won his 
w 0/ into the confidence of the public, and had secured a 
fo!!c.-* my such as lev/ artists can bcvist ol during their lile- 
limc. rite reason lor this is probably lo be found in the 
rei c.ijsiveness ol his sense ol beauty, which was such as to 
gjln over even (he most liardened and matter of-iaet m .nbcrs 
(;! m.odcin society. As an illustration ol this striving tor 
t cauly ol lypc and arrangenicn.t, his “Mirror ol Veiius ” 
^culd scarcely be surpassed. It Iras not llie force, perhaps, of 
his “ Laus Veneris.” nor the sumptuous richness ol his 
■' King (doplielua and the Beggar Maid.” but it has instead 
an e.squisito delicacy ot ieeling and a fastidious refinement 
dl manual- wliich set it apart from ad other examples of 
contemporary imaginative design, and give it a right to be 
consictereJ th: most perfect of all the artist's achic^'cmcnts. 
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“ CIRCE,” 

l-r< ‘Ml 


lilc p.lTlIlII” 


I'V BKITON RIVIERE, R.A. 


As an example of the way in which a clever and imaginative 
artist can treat a fantastic subject without making it incredible, 
JVIr. Hriten Riviere’s “Circe” is exceptionally interesting. Ihc 
temptation to deal extravagantly with such a motive as the 
turning oi the followers of Ulysses into swine by the arts of 
the enchantress Circe, would be to many men quite irresistible, 
I hctc is in pictorial material of this order so much opportunity 
for the c.lispl|iy of curious fancies, so miich chance for the 
assertion of an ingenious vieve about technical obligations, that 
the painter who has any tendency towards eccentricity is likely 
to run riot, and to aim in his illustration of a fanciful myth at 
no! wholly permissible effects. He is often too ready to add 
vinnecessary symbolism, and is apt to lose the point of his story 
by e)'.!*! laying it with an excess of detail. But Mr. Riviere has 
n\a:ie liis picture studiously simple and qu'Ct in iVianner. His 
ench.u trcss is no-, abnormal creature set in unc.inny stinoundhngs ; 
the pigs which grpvel before lier arc not semi-human animals 
combining iiicongrtjously the charactci‘istics of men and four- 
looted beasts; the whole thing is perfectly credible and real in 
aspect. This verp absence of any attempt to cmph.asise the 
fantastic side of the story gives a greater strength and 
persuasiveness to the work. It all seems so natural and correct 
th.it no one feels in the least inclined to question its probability. 
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‘THE drinking puace;' 

! ; i - 1 1 \ S'l’ANHOFE A. i'ORBES, A.R.A. 


In iJiat considerable group of young English artists, who have 
laid ;bc toiindalion of their very thorough and complete 
knowledge ol ,irt practice by prolonged study in E’rench studios, 
IVh. Stanhope Eorbes has long enjoyed a prominent position, 
i le has been for several years the presiding genius of what is 
known as the Newlyn School, that gathering of young painters 
which takes its (laine irom the Cornish fishing village chosen by 
(her,' as tlieir headquarters. In this comparatively remote place, 
!ar awav iron\ the stir and bustle of any large town, he has 
worked steadily, producing in rapid succession a number ol 
large and ambitious canvases which illustrate laithfully episodes 
in the Ide o( the Cornish fishcr-folk and peasantry. The 
majority of his pictures represent sea and coast subjects, 
incidcj'.ts wb.ich h'e has noted when afloat or v/hen wandenng 
about tlie quays ai^d streets of the picturesque little port. But 
occasionally he 11,1^; lound admirable matter for his paintings in 
the inkmd districts round about Newlyn, in the bills and valleys 
where there is nothing to suggest the nearness of the sea. 
lo this branch of his v/ork belongs “The Drinking Place,” 
a pastoral note treated strongly and decisively and yet with 
tender sympathy lor the charm ol pure and unsophisticated 
natutc. 
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“THE EXPUbSIOH OF ADAjVI A^D EVE,” 

i ■ ' ■ . ■ , ‘ ■ )■' \1 K ! !■• ,\l-- I < ) Ml I in , I l \ lil-’I'i )i M , 

p.v A. 'r. NOWl-LL. 


The painior who coinniil.s himself to the excaitioii of an 
ambilii. o:.. pii liirc, rtins great risks of lailurc. The more 
'inp.essive i!v‘ ide4 tf^at he chooses for illustration, and the 
iror,- impx>‘ing the sul jecf he wishes to deal with, the greater 
I- '!u: necessity that he shouLf be perfectly equipped for his 
la:-!:, and capable of overcominy; judiciously an.y ditficulty that 
may to .M i ,e, dlie ridictilous treads very closely on 

the heels of llie s iblime, and it takes little enough to turn the 
i'.'s! inlenaioned exoressicn ot a great thought into something 
that excites tfie lau'hter of the crowd. Mr, Nowell, when he 
set him-:eL‘ to realise such a subject as “The Expulsion of 
Adam an.i Fve.’' was almost courting disaster. The smallest 
piece oi m's iudgni int, the least error in taste, or the slightest 
[law 'u: his equipr ler.l C)t technical knowledge would have 
suiliceJ to make a ; his endeavours unavailing, and to bring 
iipon liirn all the penalties prescribed tor :>ver-vaulting ambition, 
j'h.at his piciurc excites no hint ot ridicule, but can instead 
be sincerely and e. rncstly praised as a really v/orthy achieve- 
ment in the domain ot imaginative art, is the most convincing 
testitnony to his ti )ec;s fur an extraordinarily exacting undcr- 
I iking, lie has titempted much in this record of the 
poiiishment of the- first parents of mankind, but he lias 
-iicceedcd in justifying himself beyond all question. 
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“ JOB,” 

1- : 'i';:. : i'l I ! \l ■! !•'< . f .i \l l.i.l/'i , I' \ki-, 

P>\ LEON E^ONNA'l'. 


AItliO!i)^;h in its gcncr.il aspect this picture is strangely 
grini, •oil.-ilaing, and uncompromising, it is so astonishingly 
arcomplishcd and powerful as a rendering of the nude figure, 
(ii.n I< deserves a place among the greatest productions ol the 
modern I'reti h school, ft was exhibited at the Salon in 1880, 
when tlie arlisl was in Ins lorty -seventh year, and may be 
taken as .■"•pretenting the lullcst maiurity ol his best period. 
Il i> splendidly drav/n and searchingly studied, lull ot thoughtful 
and iudicious re.dism, and free Irom any grossness or exaggeration, 
d here is a (ouch of sublimity in the abandonment of the pose, 
and m the gesture oi resignation which expresses the willingness 
o! the : aftcrer to endttre whatever may be laid upon him. A. 
painter o! less str'jnuous capacity might easily, in dealing with 
such ,)n exacting subject, have overstepped the line betw^cen 
v. hat is and is not allowable, and might have made the re'^ult 
hopelessly unconvincing. But IVI. Bonnat leaves no doubt 
concerning his sincerity, and persuades all observers by the 
-.t'cngih ol his o'.vm conviction. Me has painted many other 
Bihlic.il subjects of great importance and memorable quality ; but 
he has also earned a very high reputation bv' the excellence of 
has .portraits and by the unvarying merit (d his modern tile 
..omp'osilions. 
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Lies foiHs,” 

Ihi- ; iii lin- I rxi mh< M ( iAI.i.i.-R'i , P\Uls, 

H.’- BASTIEN LEPAGE. 


Of a!! tiu- arlisls wfic have ever alteniplcd to paint the rustic 
file of Fr.i.nce and to represent the peasantry just as llicy are, 
noi'ie has approached Bastion Lepage in understanding of 
ciiaracter or in power to set down exactly and definitely 
what may be called the hard facts of nature. He attempted 
no ide.iilsations .^id did nothing to soften off the almost brutal 
ugliness of figure and feature v/hich so often results Irom 
constant and unintelligent toil. His peasants in '^Les Foins,'' 
who ate resting for a few moments from their hay-making 
work, are little better than animals, beasts of burden who day 
by day tread the satne v/eary round and have no ideas beyond 
iftc eating and sleeping necessary to keep them in good 
coiiditic'n. tor the labour that they must undergo. The picture 
is, pcrliaps, rather hopeless, an almost despairing commeniary 
on social conditions, but yet it has by the astounding vigour of 
its statement, and by the artistic genius stamped upon it, a 
power of fascination which is wanting only too often in far 
more attractive representations of humanity. It is emphatically 
the production of a master, a man who, had he lived, would, 
alniost without doubt, have earned a place among the greatest 
painters in history. Even as it was, though he was only 
ihirty-six when he died in 1884, he had become famous all over 
the world. 
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“the TEfnPTRTIOH OF S!t? PERCIVRb." 

:;i'- .'i !iif ' ‘-in .V- l '..I'M is, 

1 a AKJ'IIUR HACKER. A.RA. 


TI’aI artistvS sliou'd regard the old romances about legendary 
knights and hecoes as a practically inexhaustible mine of 
niaien.i! lor ambitious pictures is by no means a matter for 
surj-'fiN-r- The subjects which can be chosen from mediaeval 
hi.s(oii.:s oi traiitional occurrences arc so full of piciuresque 
suggestion, and give ,'iuclt chances to the imaginative man, tliat 
il'cv can be tcgnded a:> in some respects unique. Xhere are 
oppoflunitie.s in them for the lavish use of colour, for the 
ai; .urging of sublet ididly costumed figures set against fanciful 
.irchitcctural backgrounds or stretches of exquisite scenery, and 
for the e.Kcrcisc . of unlimited ingenuity in the telling cf a 
dramatic or .symjpathctic story. *1 here is room, too, for the 
judicious use Of symbolism, and for tho.se countless little 
touches which reveal the inventiveness of the arti.st and his 
.sen.sili\ ’’ness to the meaning of the story v/hich he de.sircs to 
illustrate. In “The Temptation of Sir Perciv.il’’ Mr. Hacker 
h.as cho '.cn the romantic .side of the subject, and has avoided its 
s ymbolical subtleties. His picture is a robust and real statement 
of the impression made upon him by an old W'orld romance, and 
is full ol m.i.sculine character. It is technically sound and 
sincere, w'cll drawn and p.rinted, cleverly put together, and 
unspoiled by any affectations. The manly vigour of the knight 
whose power to resi.st temptation comes not from asceticism 
but' horn strength of will, is the keynote of whole composi- 
ticn. 


Hv pori'ni'-sjun uf r)in (iAI.i.fr'i Autmi 'HI'i it -• 
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'J\ JliAN BAL’ 1 IS i'E GKb'J/:H. 


Tliij) ddightfu! cxatiiplc of Gretue’s art will be best appreciated 
if it is not taken too seriously. The tearful little maiden whom 
he i.-is chosen as a personification of Grief is rather too 
obviously pretending a depth of sorrov/ which she does not 
(caliy fee! to be^quitc convincing. Her mournful looks suggest 
chddhood's rccdy use of tears to play upon the feelings of a 
chance symp |hi5;er rather than the uncontrollable grief that 
comes from great affliction ; there is in her graceful pose and 
pretty appealing look something that implies more concern 
on her part wiih the effect she can produce upon the observer 
than her absolute abandonment to the influence of her emotions. 
She i.s, in a word, artilicial, and a little insincere, as ready to 
weep at one moment .is at another to be petted back into 
contented smi'es. She is young, and has scarcely the capacity 
lor feeling deeply on any subiect. But if the artist, by choosing 
such a type for his “ Grief,*' has not made his picture as 
convincing as it n\ight have been, he has certainly not failed to 
^ ho V his habitual s!:iii in representing the daintiness and 
charming ire.shncss of his young model. Like all the paintings 
of this class which he produced this one is perfectly understood, 
a delightful study of delicately moulded forms and exquisite in 
its. treatment of a most attractive sitter. But it illustrates 
rather an April .shower than the Storm of a serious and ab.sorb- 
ing grief. 
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“THE UADY OF- SHflLiOTT,” 

j'.liiiiiM-, ill 'i)(‘ (.,l|-r Ak'l fiVilFin, Ll-l.llS, 

li> J. W. WA fERHOUSE^ R.A. 


Poets and painters have always found in the story of the Lady 
of Shalolt .. fund of good suggestions for important works, and 
theY have not hesitated to draw steadily upon this fund without 
any 'ear of exhausting it. Mr. Waterhouse himself has painted 
iv'^o subjeets from this ie>mance, both ol them interesting on 
aceount of the opportunities they have afforded him of giving 
free rein to the love of poetry which is a dominant characteristic 
of Ills artistic i-idividualily. For this picture he has chosen that 
moment in the dramatic history when the lady, turning from the 
inirroi' in whfcli alone she might watch what was happening in 
(lie world without, looked from her window at the knights 
passing by to Camelot, and brought upon herself all the 
penaUies v/hich had been foreshadowed in the event of her 
disobedience. The fate she has incurred is not now to be 
avoided, but miconscious for the moment of the breaking mirror 
behind her, .md.iof the ruin of the veeb which she has been 
weaving on the loom horn v/hich she ba.s risen she stands 
absorbed in what she scc.s beyond the limits of her room. Mr. 
'AAiterhouss’s way of dealing with this incident is part(cuJ.irly 
good. I'here is no exaggeration ol the situation, no hint of 
ihealrical display; the whole thing is quiet, reserved, and 
scholarly, and yet the note of passion is not to be mistaken. 
Only a painter v/ith rare power of expression could have 
painted a canvas that is at the same lime so reiiccnt and so 
convinci.ig in its statemeni of a fine idea. 


I'.', •rtni- ■- '<-'11 of rhu t'', \i i Ai '| mi iplT!: S 
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“A YOUNG GfRli/' 

I roHi 111'- ill tile- l.l )l ]{•'( , TjAI I I i'”i . PaR!^, 

By CHARLES CHAPLIN. 


The soil of an English father and a French motlier, Chaplin 
was born at Andclys in 18^5, and was brought up in France. 
He began his I raining as an artist at the age of fourteen; 
and in 1851 he received a medal at the Salon for a portrait 
his sister. From that time onwards hi.s career was 
■'ae of unusual success. He had a capacity for painting 
youthful beauti/s which led many critics to call him the modern 
(l!’eu.';c, winlc htliers found in his fancifuf and elegant composi- 
lietns of pretlilv drawn fig'urc.s qualities W'hich entitled him to 
'.mk with such masters as Watteau, Roucher, and Fragonard. 
Ce.Oaini'/ he wa's a painter of much distinction, and well deserved 
the poptilaiity which he enjoyed for the greatei part of his life. 
Comparatively few of hi.s works have found their way to this 
country, but those that have been seen hcic justify beyond 
question the French estimate of his abilities. His elegance was 
neiiber affected nor artificial, but the true c.xprci "uon of an 
unusual instinct for refinement : and in theeftor* alter daintiness 
he never lost either Iiis power of draughtsmanship or his freedom 
or execution. i his study of a young girl charms at tlie very firsi 
glance bv its pierfeci naturalness and by its svmpalhettc undeiv 
.■-.landing of youthful characteristic.s, and the more closely it is 
exaiuuiv.H tl'.e more persuasive is its technical .•xcellence. 
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“ VlERGE CONSOUATRICE,” 

li\' WU.L1AM AIXDLPHt; BOUGUEREAU. 


Few mridern exponents of .iCiidcmic painthv:^ hnvc cq'.iallcd 
M. Bovigucrcau in thorouphncEf.: t>i accomplichmcnf. He has 
a \.'f> sound l;iK)\vlcd(^'o ol the rciincmente of tccl'.nical practice; 
he is cuii'ccl and learned draui’htsman, a finished Jiianipulator, 
ind. it na! an inspired colourist, at least otic who ravderstands 
perievi’y liow colour areas shotild be composed and arranged 
so as to make the pictorial pattern agrcc.abic in ctfect. There 
is a.lways a. certain artificiality in his works, a suggestion of 
caactul and deliberate contrivance which comes from his 
•;y.'.tcmatie observation ol rules ol art. He never provides sur- 
pri'-.cs and never breaks out into une^rpcctcd directions: he is 
habitually self restrained, equable, and methodical; and he 

maintaiiv; almost without variation the high level of his per- 

tonnasKC. His " Vierge Consolatrice,” fhotigh in subicct unlike 
the gonera.iity o\ his pictures, has all the familiar characteristics 
of Ills style, It is a caretully formal composition, studied with 
minute attention and worked out with scholarly c )aipletetvss r 
it is not in the ordinary sense dramatic but it tells its 5;tor> 

with sutticient conviction ; and though it Joes not stir up any' 

sti'.jag feelings it is intellectually satisfying. As a religious 
picture it has no veant u) respect for accepted traditions; it is 
devout but not fanatical, and sincere without being bigoted: tlic 
lesson it Itas to teach is one that appeals definitely e.nough to 
hunian sympathies, and its sentiment is pure and not spoiled 
any taint ol sentimentality. 
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“ BLMKE and van TROIVIP,” 

H\ W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 


riic okili wtiicli Mr. Wyllie hay shown for many years in his 
pictr.re; of and marine siibiects has brought him justly 

an .ilmost universal popularity. He is in the best sense a lover 
'. ■) the sea, and iiis knov/ledgc of its ways comes from endless 
experiences alloat. An energetic and practised yachtsman, he 
:>(n Iv.ild hir. own with professional sea-taring men in any test 
■ 'f nav.tie.il protieiency, and he is as mucli at home in a boat as 
!v I.-, in hi;: nvyo ;'.tudio ashore. Indeed, a boat is more often 
than not his vyorking place, for lie believes in studying his 
subic.U. on the spiot, and goes, therefore, to sea to hunt for the 
maten d in wliieh he delights. It is for ttiis reason that every- 
thing h’ do.e:; is marked by a delightful brcc/.y freshness, and 
by a se.ilor like understanding of marine characteristics. Even 
wlien he paint:; such a picture as his “ Blake and Van 'rromp,” 
ai; ini.ieinary Composition rather than a piece ol actuality wh'.:.h 
he iia.s been able to examine and anal/se bit by bit, he avoids 
thn.e conventions by whicli other ;;ea-paintciv; less experienced 
than hinisell h.ive been governed. Me makes this record of an 
liistorical sea-fight admirably vivid and true. It is full of the 
stir and turmoil ot a great battle, and excellently suggestive in 
its Viivture;;c|ue disorder ; but with all its drarnatie vcliemencc it 
i;', still an honest study of nature, and is wholly acceptable on 
account of the shrewd and careful observation to which it 
l.vars witness. 
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PORTRAIT OF MY mother,” 

H\ lAMKS McNKIL WHIS’I'LER. 


i’hi:; p.'iiiiMit, v/hicli nutiy people hold to be the greatest work 
ti'i.it Mr. Wliistlcr has ever accomplished, belongs to a period 
ii- il;,' .li'tist’s file when he was at least as much concerned 
v/ith I'v n.’.di.'tk rendering of closely studied facts a.; with the 
■'naei:;,'.;^ • ireaimcnt ol tone and colour cHects. It ts wanting 
n ii .i'c o! the masrery wlhch has made lus later pictures 
:o a i.'iiii .'il'le, but il has a ciualiiy of .statuesque repose that 
v-.v'.'; nra .q-pear to anything like the same extent in the 
!■ inn' itjic'.' ..nK .MTangements by which he is best known to-day. 
J h.eie is, however, in its formality neither stiffness nor 
awk ward! less : it i.s dignified and quietly sincere, and its strength 
is o.;)''e tlie less real because it is not aggressively displayed, 
Ne:. ar arily, in a black-and-white reproduction of a painting 
wiv'd.; depend'; lor its effect partly upon gentle gradations of 
\e; > carefully pfanned cedour, and partly upon the minutest 
5,ubt!c!ic'; ol toe.c adju'itment, some of the meaning <t (he 
■work must be lost — thks is, indeed, inevitable \ hen the pr,)- 
du. tion; ol a colourist are translated into monochrome- ■ but it 
is pv);;sib!e in this case to realise much of the artist’s intention, 
ifis lir.e composition, v/ith its iudicious .spacing of masses and 
pcrlcct Lwiance of lines, remains ; his wonderful perception of 
character and judgment of personality are evident enough; and 
tliC cleliglillul iaslinct tor style which has guided him through 
the whole of his career gives an individual and persuasive 
charm to every part of the picture. 
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“the VOOHG BUbb,“ 

!•/ PAUL POTTER. 


As .1 picture which depends for its success upon vivid represen- 
tation of the plain facts of nature, Paul Potter's " Younpf Bull" 
well deserves the approval with wliich it has been vicw’cd by 
many p^eneratieiis (if art lovers. It is an unu.sually good example 
ot what can be done with apparently comtnonplacc material by 
aia artist 'xtio has the tcchnicalitic.s of his profession under 
proper control, and it show.s in a very interesting w'ay how 
pTe<tt a pait the personality of the painter plays in his work. 
In its ch.oice ot .subject thi;; admirable canvas: differs but little 
ironi scores (...rl'!er.s wliicb have been handled by cattle painters 
ol in.uiy countries and period.s. It makes no novel assertions 
and illustrates no unexpected incident ; it is uothijig more than 
a repre;;ci'iati(jn ot something which can be seen daily in any 
rural district. But out of this ordinary material the great 
Dutch ma.der has evolved wh.at is rcsilly an achievement that 
tank.s airiong the world’s nMsfcrpieces. ”I'he consummaic art 
with which the grouping has been ma.iaged, the acute and 
intelligent observation which ha.s directed the choice of details, 
the line decorative balance which has been maintained in the 
general comptasition, and the lacauty of the technical method 
which is to be rioted in all parts of the picture, all combine to 
produce a result that is superlatively interesting. 
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“THE OUATEI^FAELi,” 

i:\ KUYSDAKr.. 


'The of water in movement has always been one of 

engro:;;.!!!^- interest ft) painters. There is something cxl.ilarating 
and stimoldling if. tfie swirling rush of a river foaming among 
b liluors jo.d eb.afing against the rocky banks which confine it; 
af.J tl'-ce i;; a fascinaiion iii watching the ever-changing play of 
ion'll and colour in a turmoil of Irijiiblcd vyateas lit up by rays 
. .t cuiiligia. riic desire to ivcoi'd sucli a subject upon c mvas 
is r'ioi fling new. Modern rnci' have giveti us many pictures 
wiac!) shov/ tiov/ wolf they apprec’.ite the cb.arm of motives 
so pleasant in suggestion and so dramatic in ibicir ciidless 
varict/ ; but ti'c paii^ters of oilier times have not overlooked 
the vaiuc of nnatcrial of this type. Ruysdacl's “ Waterfall ” 
carl I'c yiv.-n a pre eminent place among such canvases. i’hcrc 
I ; v/ '.iide. l'd vitality in Ids tr.,atm-i*t of the water hurrying to 
cr the barrier of toccs, and iti the way in which be 
d the c!iurncd-ui) niasses ol i jam at the toot of the 
irnibr and delicacy ot the piciurc are as evidcut as 
; and the m inner in which the sentiment of tis.; 
Sr. one is expressea' is aliogvdicr admirable. 1 he rugged sur- 
rounding, tl'.e irowning rocks, the stormy sky, arc thoroughly 
v/itii the wild velieiacncc of lire livcr. Notliing is 
cd 

as a whole. 
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E. Ci Ali^ I HIGi i l'ON. 


L.K '.i: rnu'J Iv Tvlr. I.-Jlair Leighton lor .‘■'avii.;; 'Oiiod 

,1 !■' ; way «1 an old aubjcci. I Kc :i(/jy ct Lady 

G.'Ji', .i ar d her r^aa Govciili'y iur. long- beer: a laa ouritc 

(I'le v.'il)- ai'tisTr. boeaure eeritml incident provide:: them with 
an •app.-rt'.niity tc.r paii'ii; the nude ii}>urc m an clleetivc way 
and •.vji.h Tutny cnaiKC:: oi putting together picturciicue accc.:5- 
I:h.i O'; thi:; cac: the painter ha:: pieierrcd to r.ho\v not 
d'e dtm,',;: rl ih.c d:aina but .ane of the earlier stager: sn its 
d . ch'pinei/t. He ha ;:. c!a cen tliO moment when Goeiva, (ravHg 
n.a Je !'er appeal !'■* ;^cr iue- band on beliall o! th.e pet }.!'- u-i 
Cl) veldt/, has heard the tcrni;s on which her prayer may \)C 
gian-ed, 'ihhe Ea/1 it !c,t. lag the chamber, corifidei.l that -he 
has impO'.cd a cc'rjditLn v.-'.ich puts the rnattcr uitdcr disrtdc 


bey '..i id 

TX»Gh:ibiIity 

^ h 
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iurth.er discus.sion, but thic Lady, 

.he, shed 

‘ and per pierced 
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'■•c rf'ug!) and scornful suggecticn 
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‘'cr.,eit 

lor a ::eil ;-.awrih: 
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rsCh seems to her to Pc ia.rtilicd 1. y 


the , dlcring.s of he;- people. There is in licr lace seme '.ear at 
.'he ofdeal to 'w'hac.h she -av^st siibiuit, .some hesitation abcul her 
pov.er to endure .s-.ch a test oi her courap'e ; but c-.'en in her 
sh'. iircing iheve is a hard ol the womanly sympathy '.vH.-h will 
ear' -/ ihroogh to t*ne end ol her task and v.'in the eatusc to 
•..hicn ■;!.•: i.. plcdg.;a. J'h.e '.eidimen* ot the picture s.: irroproa.vh - 
able and its .t.-.ry told .'■■dh disc-'etioii and gooci 









Jl/J.T'S DCJPRH. 


LiE IVIATIH,” 


As or.c cl the greatest masters of French landscape painting, 
Jules Dupre shares with Kousseau, Corot, Daubigny, and Dia^, 
the right to a prominent place in the art history of the nine- 
teenth century. He was born at Nantes, in 1812, and in 
his youth worked in the Sevres china factory, but he soon 
abandoned tiiis employment to devote himself to the type of 
art which represented the absorbing passion of his sensitive 
nature. He matured early, for the two pictures “The Environs 
of Southampton,” and “Pasture-land in the Limousin,” with 
which he made his first appearance at the Salon in 1835, were 
not the experimental productions of a youth but the confident 
and accomplished works of a deep thinker and practised 
executant. I’lic masculine strength w'hich was so remarkable 
in these early works continued to distinguish him throughout 
his life. He was always tiie tragedian of the Romantic school, 
and loved to paint the most forcible and imposing aspects ol 
nature. He revelled in rich colour harmonics, in contrasts ol 
deep tones, in stormy effects and angry weather. Even in 
such a canvas as “ Le Matin” he gives a certain grimness 
to the quiet ol the dawn. There is in it a touch of tragic 
sadness rather than the joyous .suggci’.ion of coming day with 
its sunlight and w'armth, a feeling of the calm that is only the 
thre.ilening ol a storm. 
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“ UE SOlH/* 

IW JULES DUPRli. 


*rhe same love of nature’s tragicdy v/hicli is felt so obviously 
in '* Lc Matin” gives to this companion picture “Lc Soir,” an 
almost sinister suggestion. The sky with its hurrying clouds 
lowers over a stretch of country which, despite its luxuriant 
overgrowth, seems desolate and deserted. Things grow rank 
and tall in this marsh, and flourish with a kind of uncanny 
icy in their strength. They are too unkempt and disordered to 
charm, loo rugged and fierce to attract the lover of rural beauty, 
and they lack the delicacy and dainty freshness of wholesome 
grov/th. There is in their aspect something undisciplined 
which repels the nature worshipper who craves for pleasant 
and smiling scenes. But in this wildness and excess of vigour 
the painter's temperament is very clearly to be perceived. Only 
a man working with an absolute conviction and with perfect 
reliance upon his own view could so stamp his pictures with 
an unmistakable individuality. No irtificial devices or efforts 
to produce unusual results would give a character so consistent ; 
it could come from nothing else but the action of a mind 
peculiarly constituted and impressed by exceptional sentiments. 
This atmosphere of real originality, however, is one of the 
most persuasive features of Dupre’s art, and it accounts in some 
measure for the greatness of his reputation. 
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“ SOUVENIRS,” 

I)', Cl /ARLES CHAPLIN. 


The siniiLirity of sentiment which links Chaplin’s work with 
tliat of Crettze is very apparent in this particular picture. It 
has all Greuze’s love of youthful beauty, his sensuousness, his 
touches of playful sug;gestivcncss, and even his trick of setting 
ol! itude flesh by the juxtaposition with it of light and dark 
draperies. U has, too, his subtle ease of drawing and his free 
maslery of briishwork. dhere is a more modern style of 
technique in Chaplin’s pictures, and he was accustomed 
to idealise hi.s .sitters less than his predecessor did ; but other- 
wi.se the parallel is complete enough. It must, however, be 
admitted that this “ Souvenirs ” would have done Greuze 
himself no discredit. It is an admirably accomplished pro- 
duction, the work of a consummate draughtsman and a 
rarely skilful painter; and in its delicacy of modelling it is 
extraordinarily successful. The problem which the picture 
presented to the artist was one from which many a man of 
great experience might well have shrunk ; but the difficulties 
seem only to have helped Chaplain to greater success. It is as 
a piece of flesh painting that this work mu.st chiefly be judged, 
aifd as a study of fair, luminous flesh, broadly lighted, and 
undarkened by shadows or even deep half tones, it is splendidly 
able. 
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“ UES GbAHEUSES,” 

i:\ /ULHS BRRTON. 


T he pl.He tls.il lulcs Breton iioldj. among the famous painters 
of poetic pastoials has been earned by many years cf con- 
sfsletTt devotion to a great artistic principle. He is to be 
counted as one of the cliicfs of the romantic school, .\nd a5; a 
le.vjcr in a band of earnest men who have found suggestions 
tor great imaginative designs in rustic life. He is not as 
rnomimental as J. F. Millet, nor as uncompromising as Basticn 
Lepage ; he is r.iliicr to he compared with men like Gcoi ge 
Mason and Fred. Walker, who have used pastoral motives 
with grace and delicacy, and yet without lapsing into the fault 
of over-idealisation, in “Lcs Glaneuscs,*' the point that is 
most insisted upon is the picturesquencss of field labour, its 
charm of general aspect when the smaller details which mark 
the rouglier side of the toiler's existence are glossed over and 
hidden by a veil of simple poetry. His gleaners are not brut.5l- 
ised by their work, nor discontented at the position which they 
occupy in the scheme of nature; they are frankly and definitely in 
keeping with their surroundings, and play their parts in the 
drama of life without questioning its rights or wrongs. As a 
technical exercise the picture is wholly admirable ; strong, 
dignified and serious, finely designed and effectively carried out. 
It is the work of a man who is, at the same time, a sound 
thinker and a splendid executant 
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“THE knight errant,’* 

i:\ Sir /. hi. MILLAIS, P.K.A. 


riiis picture is particularly important in the record of the life 
v/ork oi Sir )ohn Millais, for it is quite the most ambitious of 
his few attempts to paint the nude or the semi-nude figure. 
It was finished iii 1870, the same year that s,iw the production 
et “Chill Oc'obcr ” and "The Boyhood of Raleigh/' and 
belongs, tlierelore, to his best middle period after he had thrown 
oil the limitations cl Pre-Raphaelitism and had expanded into 
ih.it tvia s'erly directness ol technical method by which all his later 
works were distinguished. As an exercise in fine draughts- 
manship and expressive brushwork it i.s well worthy of 
attention. It resemblc.s in its sumptuousness of style and 
breadth ol manner tiie work of one of the Venetian masters, 
but it has, as well, the sturdy freedom from all sorts ol affecta- 
tions 'whicl' v/as the invariable characteristic of everything 
th.d Mill.u.s p.iinlcd. The subiect is not in the ordinary sense 
tllusirativc, lor it is t.iken Irom no particular story or romance. 
The incident, a girl, who has been stripped and bound to a 
tree by robbers, being saved by a wandering knight, is a 
common one iti all itiedi.eval legends; and the artist has chosen 
il .IS .1 motive for his work without reference to .any special 
period or locality. Me has treated it cleanly and decisively, 
without any unnece.ssary sentiment, and with a touch of 
sincere poetry that makes it legitimately iltractive to all lovers 
ol pleasant fancy. 
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“ UOVE A|^D LtlFE,’* 

i;\' G. K WAT'rS, R.A. 


In the long series of allegories which Mr. Watts has painted, 
there are few which surpass his “Love and Life^’ in beauty 
of sentiment and delicacy of expression. It is one of his most 
thoughtful conceptions, exquisitely imagined and full of poetic 
fai\cy ; and it is in composition and execution an admirable 
piece of pictorial production. The story that the picture has to 
tell is set forth with perfectly intelligible symbolism. Life, 
ty'pifieci by a fragile female figure, stumbles wearily up a steep 
and lugged path, and would, it seems, faint by the way were 
not Love beside her to hold out a helping hand and to comfort 
her in her pilgrimage. She looks too tender and weak to 
struggle against the difficulties by which she is beset, and her 
slender fr.ime droops under a strain that is scarcely endurable. 
But Love shelters her with his wings and guides gently her 
faltering steps. He w'atches over and encourages her, lifts 
her over the rough places in her road, and by his protecting 
presence gives her licart to strive bravely to the end, hlis 
strength <md confidence save her from despair ; and with the 
inspiration of his sympathy comes the renewal of her hailing 
energies. The contrast bctw'cen the two figures, as the artist 
has represented them, is thoroughly effective, and yet there is in 
the picture no theatrical note to spoil its purity of manner 
or to diminish the poetic grandeur of its treatment. The whole 
thing is emphatically the work of a man who is dominated by 
a great idea. 



I 
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“mADOHHA AflD CHli-iD EHTHnOf^ED- 
St. LilBE^^AbE AHD St. pl^AHCIS, 

Fiorn the jetintiii;; iii Uie DuoMO CaihlijKAL, CAS’i hlfranco, 

By GIORGIONE. 


A pupil of GiovAnni B.lHni, Giorgio BarbArelti. known best as 
Giorgione, made himself famous at the end of the fifteenth 
century as one of 'die greatest artists of the Venetian school. 
He was a magnil'cent colourist, and a master of fluent brush- 
work; and did nuich to establish the noble tradition which has 
made the work of the Venetians memorable for ever in the 
bistory of art. He avoided that c.xcessivc preciseness of toucli 
which gave to the paintings of his predecessors a severity of 
nianner that was often unpleasant, and he prepared the vv.iy for 
the freer and more responsive m-. thod w'.ich was developed so 
successfully by his successors. It was from Giorgione that 
Titian derived the fundamental principles of 1 diis pl’ti ctice, for it 
was in his pictures that he, the greatest of all the Venetians, 
found the suggestions which were need :d to h.clp him in his own 
practice ; and, though he improved on Giorgione’s tccbnicaliiics 
at least as much as Giorgione had on th.osc of Bcdini, he w as it 
tlie outset of his career counted frankly aiiieing bus fol lowers. 
What were the chict characteristics of Giorgione’s art can be 
fairly fu lged from this “ Madonna.’’ The beauty of colour of 
the original piicture cannot, of course, be suggested; but the 
quaint mixture eif lonnaiily and freedom in ll;e composition, the 
sensitive and delicate draw'ing, and the delightful instinct for 
combining picturesque accessories — +bc chief e.'.sentials -of his 
styie as a designer — can be i!ioro-..gf-ay app*\.ciatcJ, 








“A SPANISH womAN,” 


i'l'irn tb.c 


111 l!u- NaTION-M. ^ i^l i . i.-)Nlu'N. 

15 y FRANCISCO JOSE DE GOYA. 


To Goya mjiy ht given the credit of hiving brought down to 
coinpiritivcJy modern times the best traditions of the Spanish 
school. Born In 1746, .it Fuendetodos, in Aragon, he iived well 
into the ntBCteenth century, and died at Bordeaux, at the age of 
eighty-two. Though scarcely comparable with the greater 
Spanish masters like Velasquez, or Murillo, he had sufficient of 
their robust technical ability to entitle him to a prominent place 
among their worthiest successors. His pictures arc remarkable 
for fhcti- freedom of handling, their power of chftracterisation, 
and their unconventionality of treatment, rather than for grace 
of design or elegance of arrangement. The Spanish Woman 
is perhaps one of the best available examples of his achievement. 
It is admirably drawn and strongly painted, big in style, and 
masculine in method. It shows no attempt to soften off or 
idealise the essential features of a national type, but at the same 
time it is free from eccentricity or exaggeration. The face, with 
its full, almost coarse, features, and somewhat animal character, 
is plainly a faithful portrait, and there is in the alert pose of the 
head a hint of vivacity that is quite in keeping with the 
Southern temperament. T'hc way in which the accessory 
details are painted ia thoroughly masterly ; the brushwork is 
broad and direct, and hits exactly the right mean between 
demonstrativeness and close precision. 
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“THE golden valley,” 

|■|■)||; Ih-- (•.iillllllg III til. l.l-.il-s (.jAliLin, 

By ALFRED EAST. A.R.A. 


A spe,.ia! word of prais; is d^e to the manner in which Mr. 
East has ii'i this picture combined wholesome and unaffected 
n ii'.iiafi.sm ali romantic iancy of a very pleasant type. He 
has taken a.'; his motive a ch-aractcristic piece of F.nglish scenery, 
quiet, rich, and delightfully fresh in its smiling beauty; and he 
has handled it with the most absolute understanding of its 
inherent charm. 7’here is in his painting no attempt to gralt 
the tricks of the classic landscape upon an unaffectedly rural 
subject, and there is no spoiling of the loveliness of a delightful 
pastoral by dressing it up in traditional elegances. Th.e romance 
he has aimed at is of a sort that all lovers of nature can heartily 
appreciate. It depends not upon an ingenious use of theatrical 
devices, nor upon the combination of effective stage properties, 
but upon a sincere rendering of W'hat is mo.st restful and 
attractive in the calm ol those districts of England v.d ich remain 
vunffeclcd by the nearness of bustling and busy towns. Yet 
his picture is in tl->e best sense a fine decorative study, soundly 
designed and thoughtfully planned throughout. The arrange- 
ment of the lines c f the composition, the judicious balancing of 
masses, .md tlic exact piacir.g of the accessories which fill up 
.ind comijletc the design, can be pr.aised sincerely because ot 
.shrewd knowledge ol artistic princ.p'e.s to which they b.: n- 
evidence. 


l’.\' i’ninilssl"ll ni !ii - /MlliKal.'lllI ■•.. 
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“ AUTUmjM FliOODS,’’ 

I'iiiDl !ll(‘ panning’ ill ti:-,- NAJ'f>NAl f .ALLrPV, AUCKIAM'. At-\\ /PAIANh, 

i;y G. A. WA'I ERLOW. A.R.A., P.K.W.S. 


It Has always b. en Mr. Waterlov/’s habit to choose lor repre- 
sc'it.'.tion those .;sp«.’cis of nature which give hin'> chances oi 
.■showing tu advantage hta capacity for graceful coni posit ioi'i 
and h’S love of tender and delicate colour. His pictures arc 
usually distinguished by a cert.’iin gaiely which, while it avoids 
empty preUinest), is very attractive to everyone who enjoys the 
pleasanter charactertst'cs of rural sccna'y. That it is tb.c artist’s 
ipi.s.chan to crc.cie agreeable itnpressions, rather than to shock or 
.sui •pri.'nc, 15. edeariy one or h's strongest convictions; and wh.'.t- 
ever tlie jiieitive lie selects lie treats it habitually in such a 
manner that it becomes full of lascinating elegance and delight' 
fully su'ggestive in its quiet refinement. Hi;;’* Autumn Flood.s ’’ 
bs a very good ex.ample ol his artistic metliod. The grimmer 
side of the subject, its tr.agic possibilities, and its capacity for 
rough and rugged expression .tre not insisted upon ; insie<aa, it 
i.s made the medium for the statement his belief in the v.;'ue 
of tender sentiment and gentle repose. The floods in las 
picture have come with no len ilying 5-;uddcnncoS, and with no 
furious rush to destroy everything tlut lies in their path. 
Slowly and quietly they have crept over the vailcys, and swelled 
by gentle rains have filled the loW'Iands with .a lakc'like sheet 
of v.'ater. They add a new clurm To a dainty landticape, .uid 
give it a frc5h feature of infinit’^ .ittraclivcness. 


Ily I'cinnssion ol thu (lU.i.i H'i Au nic I’li ihs 
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“ iiA JEUNBSSE ET Lt AIVIOUl^/’ 

li'iiii liiL' {'iiii;i!:/ in ihe Li 'Xi.v.i;', )Ui‘t. !’Ai''iS, 

liy W. A. BOUGUERHAU. 


T hr most obviOus m M. Bonyt it rein's pictoi idi .illogory 

of Youtli f.ovc !s its ea^y un- on.scioni.nt;ss. "Lhcrc is in 
f’iCtnr.. iio .'iiMiinny afti r c)abor,‘itc. syti-iholiMn, and notiuiig 
wt,ic!i cnvo. be ca!!t;d cy.agger.Mton of L.entimt.i'.i ; it bat> a c< itain 
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has less tfspcct for rules and prcced(.nts, ’C is parsuas'vc by its 
elegance, and can be generally enjoyed because of the love 
of scholarly accomplishment which ii reveals in every pari. 
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EGO ET CPEUG,** 

!li- ;■ iii.ilii', ill L.1 i 'I Ai'’'r <■ ; \i '[! 1 .| I \ll. 

By SIR JOHN GlLBER'l', R.A- 


As a paiiUcr oi SKnipti'Ous co'r.posiB’o.ns, ftiM of brooHIv trcatoJ 
d lil ail 1 f k!'. dco))- (on^'-.t foioor, Sii John Gilbcid was a’lr.osi 
v/orl!’'y ol cs 'in pari son wltii many oi the j^raater o!d masters. 
He had a Vv'O.aderlu! iiavcntivc faculty and a rare power oi defagr. 
whfcli enabled him to produc*: an astoni'.S'iiny iiumber of pictures 
of the greatest poss'lle interest. His favourite sufA cts were 
ronunitic scenes Jrom mcdi.tva! life, in v/hicli llie chief parts 
v/ere pLi vd by Tiicn in armour, .'nd by women iit the g.’.y 
costumes of the olden times; but he chen cinase motives Iron) 
fiistcji y, ai’. 1 painted them with an immense amount of dram tlic 
force. To this latter class belongs his *' Hgo et Kcx Mens,” a 
vivid realisation of an incideoit v./hich may '.vcli have happened 
in the d.ty.s of “hhf.ff KtiigHil.” The records o! the reign of 
Henry VH!. atL full of ja-iciCiices io the relations, fijst intiir •!<.?. 
and afteru ards bitterly ai!tagoni.>tic, wl’ich o'-isted I .tween il e 
King and CarJiriai Wulsey. and we aie told im''h about rhe 
circumstances under which the Carctinal, lot'g tl)o I. usled advioer 
of the king, fell from bivoitr and became broicen in fortune and 
reputation. Idie arti.L>i h::e cb.oscu to rcpre.S';nt him fh-; 
moment when he protended (cj be the cq'.ial oi his royal ma.eier, 
and as an imperious and dignihed figure cku-ming deiv.ence cv--n 
from his sovereign. 







PEOHIES,” 

1 - 1 '. lii !li.' rtinti!.:- Ill tiu' WALKb.W AKf GALLHRY, Uvei|)ool, 

By C. E. PERUGINl. 


If, AH many {xoplc iiuld., the trne ini'isbn of art to pl.Mee, such 
work as Mr. Perciinni';; deser''C"; to be highly estimated. He has 
always kept in view a detinJt; intention to avoid whatever is 
a.'mmonpkicr and ordinaiy i<t manner, and to select subjects wiiich 
give oppori unities toi ttic cxpres.sion oi a lastidious sense ot beauty, 
riic naioi'c tl\U lie prclers approaches as ne<irly as possible !o 
ideal ^xu•tcction; it is faultkss in its delicate serenity, and it has the 
rarest <:Ua:'ins o! aesthetic character, T'o reach the c’td that seems 
to hiiv) wo'-iii - triving alter he lus necessarily to sacreice some oi 
th-e realities of ever yciiy (iic, and to satien oft angularitie., which 
aie oiren ■ndications <>t di.stinctive characteristics in the Iiutuan 
S'.bject, Blit wlial lie loses by t'lis indifference to iiiiividual 
pCvOiiariUc:; lie lolly make.; up tor by developing the highcit 
beauties ot natural tyjxs. His “Peonies” is a very g:x)d irtstance 
oi his metliods. It is pretty, but without any trace of triviality, 
de.iiHv and yef sttong in artistic mcthi>i ; and it is Carried to the 
eilrcmc of detailed finis!’, witiiout seeming over-elaborate or 
arliik lal in style. riie faultless deli: icy oi the face ot the girl 
who luild;: the bowl of tlowcrs is not insipid, because tiie artist 
has arrived at n;;; result by sound and thoughtful devices ol 
occution and by the CAcrcisc oi rare selective taste. He has 
not tried to create si^mcthing which never could ha'/c existed, 
bh! li=.s rec ogi ii;.ed Nature's intenhoos and lus nude toe most 
ot them. 


i\ j .■;niis.'.i"ii (A '.hr Ab ! i" n-'i ! v r 
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AH IDYh,” 

l;;r I in lli-n W'Mktn'' Ai- i li'.'L'll 1, 

Hy MAURICE GRIEFFENHAGEN. 


i r’.o m.my ot the younger artists of the present day Mr. 
Gi.'.fiCi’ihjgcn h.is gained the attention of the public by showing 
ivn'i.'ii k • i c skilled in more than one form of expression. Fie 
i:; a.i iJInstrator full of inventiveness and tec'nnkal ability, a sound 
a.nd inieiligcnl portraitist, at-d an accomplished painter of pictures 
■.A-i'i, 'll are .uvvViys remarkable for their romantic imagination and 
dieir inatkcd individuality of method. He is, too, a robust and 
ef!ee!i\c colourist svt'h a love ol deep-toned harmonics and rich 
< nnbinaiirins. His “ Idyf " is, perhaps, one of the best illustl'ations 
oi k.i.s pictorial work which could be selected to show the nature 
of hie, imaginatiem and the character of his execution. It has 
vi:>.ot,r and largeness of design, and notable breadth of feeling; it 
is agiec.il'y wholesome* in its pxrssion, and deals in a delightfully 
iranl: manner v/itli human emotions. I’hc actors hr the painted 
drama are uiiai'cclcdly children of Nature, not cr-'eturcs of con- 
vention attitudinising piciuresqucly wdlh an eye to the impression 
tliey are likely to make upon the spectator. They arc as free 
and uirconccrned as Nature herself, and share her easy uncon- 
5m'iousn.css. T hey seem part ot the w^ild and romantic landscape 
in which trie/ are placed, and they assort admirably with their 
surroundings. 


lull i.| tin GVLli l'Y AUTMORI I liiN. 
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“the FRUGAb IVIEAb,” 

I'l’’' 1^.' ;i'; ili.- .Xi-'l ( i \i i.l.RV. ( jl.i' j,. iw. 

lU JOSEF ISRAELS. 


There runs through all the work of Josef Israels a vein of tender 
ani quiet sentiment which gives to his picturc.s a particuLirly 
personal quality, flis subjects arc chosen almost entirely from 
the peasas't life of his native land. He finds them in the cottages 
oi litc v.i>rkcrs and tlie Inits of the lisher-folk, among the sa>id- 
dvinc.-.:, .n'id abng the wind-swept coasts of Holland where the 
people wage a never-ceasing war witli the forces of Nature. 
As a vonsoquence, there is in almost everything he docs a plain 
hint of tlic tragedy of human existence when subject to the stress 
ol daii'/ and hourly' toil, and hampered by the constant necessity 
(i earning the wherewithal to keep body and soul together. 
W!\at impresses him, perhaps most of all, is the pathos of worn 
and ’.vca ried old age, when the worker's .strength is no longer 
suf.hcient for hi.s task, and when his failing vitality warns him 
that ttic end of his life-long struggle is at hand. In "'Lhe Frugal 
lVl:al,'' however, the artist has represented a scene in whi^^h ih. 
n„lc of tragedy is not too strongly felt. The charm of tlie 
composition is in its atmosphere of quiet domesticity and in tlic 
content of the actors in the little drama. Lhe man and v/ife 
who share the humble repa.st are .still young enough to face 
the world with confidence in their power to fight their way^" and 
to provide themselves and their children with the modest comfoits 
th.it they need. They arc not concerned with what the future 
m.ty bring ; the present suffices. 


Oi- filASia nV. 
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“the PRODICAU,” 

I'l 'll] i:,.‘ i'.ijiiui!;’ in ilii.' L()iivi''i: MrsLi'M, 

liy 1:)AV1D TENIERS. 


Soiii'.! interesting coniparLsons might be made between the view 
f'i lJuich Jilc taken b/ a modern painter like Israels and that 
prekired by sneh a t.imous old master as David Teniers. 
Tile syo'patliv vnth the rasfferings and strivings of the human 
ra :e wliu h distingukkics the living artist is not to be perceived 
in the of his predecessor; there is cvideiil instead, in almost 
ev ery tiling that reniers produced, a love of rough gaiety and 
careless cnio^ment of the good things of the moment. He was 
not, as IstU'.’k is, a tliinkcr anxious to realise in his work a 
cctra.in moral intention; lie cho.se rather to deal with the super- 
li.ial ■ i.ie of the life of liis own timc.s and to assert his pleasure- 
loving disposiiioii in the pictures he painted. His subjects were 
sought in most cases in the taverns and booths where the 
pcasacik gathered for uncouth merry-makings, and he delighted 
in inrtives which would give him chances of studying the cx- 
travag.inccs oi th.c people on festive occasions. In "The Prodigal" 
there is, it is true, some hint of a moral purpose; but tliis 
painting cf a young spendthrift carousing at an inn, wdth what 
may lx: pres'amed to be not too reputable companions, is in 
till.'-, respect different from the generality ol liis paintings. As 
a technical exercise it is extremely characteristic ; and it is an 
c:. Calient example of liis methods of pictorial arrangement. 
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the amvE,” 

l-V i.) liM' I’.iiiViinp; ir. !ht.‘ LorviH; .Ml PurK-, 

liy ALEXANDRE CABANEL. 


In its odd mixture of abstract fancy and purely realist,ic ex- 
pression “ I’hc Wave" may be taken as a typical instance 
or u'lat is ir)pulat ly supposed to be ideal painting. It has the 
o'oviiju : merits ol the academic schotal to which Cabancl joined 
both by artistic inclination and technical habit, and it 
has ccjuaily tire obvious defects which arc inevitable when an 
attempt is nn.de to treat an imaginative motive solidly and 
with V, ireful actuality. Its intention is good enough, and as a 
piece oi lancilul invention it i.s not lacking in interesting 
quaiitic.; r'i doragn and decorative sentiment. The idea of the 
compc/sit ion. is dainty and p<X'tic, and it is worked out with 
un.ciuc.stionable elegance. But, as a whole, the picture is to 
be considered more as an exercise in lechntcaltltcs than as a 
com. incing illustration of a high regard for the noblest principles 
ol ideal art. It is meincd-able chiefly for its fine draughtsmanship 
oi tin; nude ligurc, for its scholarly understanding of refinements 
of U.ine, and i<.)r \he sense of balance and symmetry which is 
di-.rbyed in the ordering ol the liirc-s of the ccntial group. 

Phe artist lias brouglu to bear u{X)n the work a great deal of 
well-trained knowledge of his craft, and has put into it a vast 
amount of executive learning. That his searching naturalism 
does liOt qi.iite fit with the abstract idea that forms his motive 
is, how^ever, suliicieully apparent* 




A THORN BETCjUEEN the roses," 

ti' ‘ f. !: !:f h 111 S) IK Akl CiAl I.hRY, 

H\ JAMES SANT, R.A. 


Per ninr.y years Mr. Sar.t has bccfi counted among the most 
rrlj:Acd painters ci attractive temmine types. His portraits, 
arc fr:t..ios ct pretty ',vor.:cn, have gained him a wide circh* 
<t .'C. ' .'rcr', arid ha\ c earned him an amount ol popularity tlial 
ie. r, icrl..,r;ale artists ir.ay iairJy envy. The reasons tor his 
i e. :;s are r et difficult to discor ci. He has a pleasant way 
.'(fi-irg a'.aterial that lends itself v/cU to dainty treatment; 
'e h,v. a rcl.ncd sense of fc-eai ty aivc! a true instinct lor elegance 
■ .i.'f ,;i;gejr.er!. ar.d i:: his subict I pictures he gets iust the 

leht tc. ch ri scntin’.cr.t wit.hout Iap;sing into triviality or melo- 
;.c-;;n.i. he :-a;r. toe. a vacU-marked style which makes his 
V.: . easy to recognise: and he never disconcerts tlie trccpie 
■ ‘ .ire interested in n.is svork by sudden divergences irorn 
h', sccuitcrr.ca ccurse. ‘ The Thorn bctv/ecii the Ro.ses'' 
u vp sutiicier.tly v.cll all his most definite characfcristics. 
ft 'as the technical strength that some;:! from iliorough (raming 
,j: c srur.ci sti.dy : rt .s dclirately h it, and is tree irom atiy c:t- 
-if gcratic r.s V hich asigrt diminrsh lis livslaness or simplicity; 
i.id it r: sfanipec v'ith indispulaHc c^'icfcnces of the artist’s 
laslc arse personal crctcrcnccs. A:i a .study of the cfiarnis of 
yci.ng V. c marji'C/T-d it is most persuasive, and it ts very ingenious 
as a piece ci hght faircy realised v/hoksomely and with xm- 
aflcclcc grace oi maraic.". 


! 'I I ’> ■ K .t-| i,[ Ai, I ! j( '[-’i ; -I 
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NOTH. Owing to difficulties of Copyright, the 
Picture by James Sant, R.A., entitled “A rhorn 
between two Roses," is K\ibstitutcd by “A Satyr 
and Nymphs," by W. A. Bouguereau. 
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“ SATVR and NVjVlPHS,” 

I-!,::! Ill' runli!!'.- in l!i<' 1 1< H( M bl-., Ni.VV Vohk. 

i/,\ W. A. BOUGUERHAU. 


r would not be easy to iind a more instructive illustration of 
M. Bou^ucreau's artistic convictions and technical methods than 
is provided by this picture, the “ Satyr and Nymphs.” It 
diows admirably his infallible correctness of draughtmanship, 
his smooth elegance of design, his capacity for arranging 
eifcctively complex composition lines, and his scientific under- 
standing of executive details. In many ways it summarises all 
the inherent qualities of his art and provides a standard against 
which all his other paintings can be measured. During his 
long career he has produced much that is worth remembering, 
niiny memorable assertions of his faith in the creed of the 
academic school, but in this one canvas are gathered together 
the distinctive features of the whole accomplishment of his life. 
The mythological subject with its classic fancy and deliberate 
idealisatioii, the formal planning of the group of figures, the 
suggestion of vigorous action wh'ch carefully avoids anything 
like violence, are all characteristic of an artist by whom the 
artifices of academic painting Itav^c always been respected with 
absolute sincciily. Perhaps the actors in his painted drama arc 
a little too conscious, too much concerned with their ov/n 
graces to abandon themselves freely to the cxcitenicnt of a 
struggle, but this scIf-con:;ciousne.ss produces suc't pleasant tesults 
that it is easily forgiven. 
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“ THE CAVAblER,” 

l-io!M f.ln‘ I’.iiniing ill the VV'ai i.ACii Coi.Lf^cynoN, Utirn-ORI') llousi-, 

By J. L. E. MEISSONIER. 


PerhAps the best definition whicli could be given of Mcissonicr 
is tliat he was one of the greatest painters of little things 
whom the \K orId has ever seen. He had the minuteness of 
the most accomplished of the Dutch masters, with a certain 
freedom of manner that was entirely French; and he managed 
to combine these two opposite qualities in an extremely effective 
fashion. He was, perhaps, at his best in small pictures like 
“ "fhe Cavalier,” which required carefully detailed finish rather 
than largeness of conception or any great contrivance in 
composition. His more important canvases were apt to be too 
scattered in effect and more or less lacking in unity, but in his 
studies of single figurc-s with simple backgrounds he was 
always extremely able and showed the highest development of 
his technical skill. He was a learned student of historical 
costume, and took great pains to secure absolute accuracy in 
bis representation of scenes from the life of other times. He 
succeeded too, as this picture proves, in making his costume 
studies look real and r.atural, and in avoiding that suggestion 
of the dressed up model which is often unpleasantly apparent 
in the works of other painters who have produced the same 
class of art. 
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“URDY HfllWIliTON flS R BRCCHaNTE,” 

l-'n'm llu' J’aintitiji in (he Nationai. Ga(.LKRY, LONDON, 

By GEORGE ROMNEY. 


That Lady Hamilton must have been endowed with an 
extraordinary amount of fascination and with more than 
common cleverness is quite evident from her remarkable career. 
Despite what might fairly have been considered the dis- 
advantages of lowly birth, and a not too reputable early 
life, she was able to captivate by her mental gifts and facial 
beauty some of the most noted of the men of her time. How 
she made Nelson her devoted slave is a matter of history, and 
the story of Romney's blind infatuation for her is known to 
every student of the artistic events of the eighteenth century, 
l o the painter she appeared, indeed, as the personification of 
all the feminine graces, and he never tired of representing her 
beauties under all possible aspects. Whether in his pictures of 
her he ever reached the level of excellence which he attained 
during the earlier period of his life, before he had fallen under 
her influence, may perhaps be questioned; she seems to have 
been the cause of certain meretricious qualities in his art. 
But at least she was an adaptable model, whom he could 
paint in any character that suited his mood at the moment, 
and he regarded her as the source of his most poetic 
inspirations and as perfection itself. 
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“THE IVIflN WITH A LiUTE,” 

I , ' ■';l 1 1 n- I ’.Hillin' Jl \ V,S I I ).’| ) \,\i 

r.\ FKANS HALS. 


It IS A f.tshton with a certain type ol pedants to criticise 
Frans Mals as a vuijjar artist, and to attack his works as 
exhibitions oi coarseness and bad taste. But to people who 
take a broader .ind more sensible view of artistic obligations, 
his marvellous technical tacilily, his extraordinary sense oi 
i haracter, and his amazing power oi recording his observations 
seem to justiiy an almost extravagant appreciation of his 
.ibility. I'hat he often painted low-life subjects is true enough; 
.ind that many of his pictures show the same love of humorous 
expression that appears in the painting of the “ Man with a 
Lute" is a lact well known to all students of his work; but 
there is no deliberate coarseness in his canvases, and no 
needless insistence upon the vulgar characteristics of his model, 
lie uiay best be describc'd as a light-hearted painter who 
enjoyed the cheeriest .aspects ol existence, and presented them 
Vv'ith an amount ol vivacity and brilliancy of accompli-shment 
ihat hardly any other artist has ever approaclicd. His exccutiv.: 
cleverness was not the offensive display of indifference to artistic 
tulcs at)d restrictions; it was the natural outcome of exuberant 
vitality and absolute confidence in powers of no ordinary sort. 
As a colourist he was delightfully reserved and subtle, and as a 
draughtsman he was absolvttely sure and masterly. 
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“THE WAHE of the day," 

i'.'-'M • I'iWiI.'ml' im I': • ' M'l‘( >IM I ION fil,\St,()VV, 

P.v CHARLES JACQUE. 


"fhoujili Ja.:quc'.s picliires have neither the elegance ol Corot’s, 
nir tlie iinp'-essive strength ol Froyon’s, they arc always worth 
studying on account oi their technical vigour and largeness of 
Cvjnception. Nature was to him a loundation on which to build 
up dignified compositions learnedly arranged and massively 
handled, and in his use of her suggestions he allowed himself 
a considerable amount ol Ircedom. Therelorc his works must 
he fcgardcd ratlier as statements ol a delinite preconception 
about llic mission of art than as realistic records ol every day 
tacts. I hey are really decorations, .sumptuous in style, and rich 
in their intricacies of design. Everything in them is ingeniously 
adjusted to lit in v/ith a great decorative scheme, and only those 
natural details are retained which will help to give the right 
charvicler to the completed painting. The figures and animals 
which usually occupy prominent positions in his landscapes are 
introduced more with rctereiice to the pictorial pattern than witli 
an idea ol adding a sub/ective intere.st to the picture. Thc\ 
make pleasant points ol colour, or supply useful varieties ol 
light and shade; and, as may be noted in “The Wane of the 
Day,*' they enliven what might be otherwise too weighty and 
sombre an .irrangemcnt. They arc, however, only incidents in 
.1 comprehensive design. 
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“THE SHAKE CHARjVIEl^,” 

By FREDERICK GOODALL, R.A. 


Artists of all nationalities have always found a peculiar fascination 
in the picturesque life of Eastern peoples, and have taken a 
keen pleasure in painting subjects which afford opportunities 
of dealing with the gay colouring and brilliant effects characteristic 
of the East. Some of the most famous pictures of men like 
Regnault, Fortuny, and Benjamin Constant have represented 
scenes of this type, gorgeous in their rich profusion of detail 
and splendidly suggestive in their note of barbaric luxury. 
Mr. Goodall succumbed, many years ago, to the attractions of 
such interesting pictorial material, and has devoted the greater 
part of his energies to the reproduction of incidents which he 
has observed in Egypt and other countries where Oriental 
manners and customs prevail. By pictures of this order he 
has, indeed, made his chief successes. They have brought him 
a degree of popularity which is in many respects exceptional, 
and they have established his clain. to be regarded as one of 
the most prominent of the English artists who occupy themselves 
with the representation of these exotic motives. ''The Snake 
Charmer " may be taken as typical of a considerable section of 
his production. It is true enough in its general feeling of the 
Eastern atmosphere, and it summarises with much judgment 
the curious national characteristics of a markedly individual 


race. 
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"jVIADAIVrE Ue Bf?UN AT EASEli," 

l-h/ill llh.' [’;lintin;4 in tiie lilFI/l (jALI.HRV, FI.OHHNCH, 

By MADAME VIGEE LE BRUN. 


When artists paint their own portraits they arc apt to make 
tlic most of themselves, and to deal tenderly with any facial 
defects which might diminish the attractiveness of the 'picture. 
It is possible that Madame Le Brun, being both an artist and 
a woman, may have idealised herself to some extent' in this 
canvas, but at all events the view that she has given us of 
herself, as she was, is extremely pleasing. The face, with its 
delicate features and brightly animated expression, is charming, 
and the slight but prettily rounded figure is supple and graceful. 
It the portrait is a faithful one it is easy to understand the 
reasons for the artist's influence upon her contemporaries. A 
woman such as she has represented must have been full of 
fascination, a personality who could not have been ignored 
by anyone but the most confirmed misogynist, and she must, 
have played a prominent part in the brilliant society of the 
period at which she lived. As a technical exercise the picture 
is decidedly interesting. It is very sound in drawing, and it 
lias admirable breadth of tone and effectiveness of light and 
shade arrangement. It is emphatically the work of an artist 
well versed in all the details of her craft and endowed with the 
best of taste. 




V 
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“DIEPPE PISHINO BOAT,” 

l-'ii.n) ih(‘ jviinlini; in ihn l.i '\i:.MHO))Rr;. Paris, 

By AUGUSTE FLAMENG 


Although Flameng was a wealthy man, who followed the 
artist’s profession out of love for it, and not as a means of 
earning a livelihood, there is no trace of the amateur in his work. 
He was a pupil of Vernier, Dubufe, Mazerolle, Delaunay, and 
Puvis de Chavannes, and he began to exhibit at the Salon in 
1870, when he was twenty seven years old. At first he 
attracted attention as a landscape painter ; but as time went on 
he gave himself up more and more to sea painting, and in a 
comparatively short time gained a prominent position among 
the most successful students of marine subjects. Me had a 
very thorough knowledge of the sea, and he drew shipping and 
bo ats with power and accuracy; and his pictures arc always 
marked by sterling qualities of design, and by decisive breadth 
of brushwork. His “ Dieppe Fishing Boat,” admirable in 
dravighlsmanship, in composition, and in atmospheric quality, 
and most effective in its striking contrast of tones, represents 
excellently the highest development of his accomplished art. It 
has a full measure of dignified simplicity, but it is at the same 
time sufficiently detailed and elaborated to satisfy every lover of 
sincere actuality. As a technical exercise it is eminently 
instructive, for in the freedom of handlii^.g and the confident 
craftsmanship by which it is distinguished there is ample 
evidence of the artist's sound training. Flameng died in 1893. 
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‘‘UITTLiE mARV,’* 

l-'i'.’iii the painting in a I'I'IVATI": (aji i i.ci k >n, 

Hy SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A. 


If Sir William Becchey cannot be counted as one of the greater 
English artists, he can certainly be placed among the men who 
have helped in the development of our native school. He was 
a ‘ontemporary of Lawrence, whose senior he was by some 
thirteen years, and whom he outlived by nine years. He was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1793, when he 
was forty years old, and an Academician in 1798, and he died 
in 1B39 at the age of cighty^six. His career was by no means 
unsuccessful, for he was a fashionable artist and was appointed 
portrait painter to the Queen in the same year that he was 
elected an Associate of the Academy. As he was a Court 
favourite he received many commissions from Royal personages, 
and had a large number of distinguished people among his 
sitters. Brobably his merits were more highly estimated during 
his lifetime than they are now, for judged by modern standards 
he docs not seem worthy of a place beside such masters as 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, or L,iwrence. Still, the man who 
fi.nnted “ Little Mary,” and succeeded, despite the ugliness of 
the costume with which he had to deal, in giving so rnvich 
genuine attractiveness to his picture, cannot be dismissed as 
unvv'orthy of attention. There was plainly a .sound basis for 
his reputation, and he had without doubt artistic qualities that 
can be respected. 
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“liA BEhljE jardiniere,” 

l!> RAPHAEL. 


This picture, which wus painted v/hilc Raphael was living at 
I'lorencf, has alw.iys been counted among his most famous 
productions. It has conspicuously his qualities of elegant 
design, sincerity of expression, and exquisite grace of feeling. 
It is exceptionally pure in sentiment, and refined in manner; and 
though it follov.'s closely the decorative convention which was 
char.icteri.slic ol the p^tiod when it was produced, it is stamped 
indisputably with the personality of the master. In its sweetness 
there is no trace of insipidity; it is marked rather by a kind of 
serenity which comes from devout conviction and absolute 
earnestness of artistic intention. Perhap's more than any other 
of Raphael’s pictures it shows what a close student and intense 
lover ot naliirc he was ; every detail in the surroundings of the 
figures and in the smiling landscape w'^hich serves as background 
is painteJ with a degree ol truth and precision that could only 
have been attained by the most faithful observer, and yet all 
lhc.se accctsoi <o.s are kept in strict subservience to the central 
interest of the composition. Nothing is out of place or ill- 
contrived : the perfect taste of the arrangement is as obvious as 
tlu: m.islcry wliich is .shown in all the devices of execution. 
As the work of a .superb artist and consummate craftsman the 
picture must alw.iys command the admiration of the world. 
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“ niE II^FAHTA fnAF?CUEl^ITE,’' 

l lwiii Ihc j'Clilili'.li; in IIk' Louvfk, I-'AKIS, 

By VELASQUEZ. 


AnionsT tlu- ni.my poi'tiViils which were painted by Velasquez 
tnliilmcnt o{ his duties as Fainter to the Spanish Court none 
. e so allraclivc as the likenesses of the young princesses. He 
had a vci y keen ur.derstanding of the dainty grace of childhood, 
a.’.d he k lew enact ;y how' to produce a picture wliich would be 
f.'.'i ed char!.n, and yet .it ih.e saivic time correct in its observation 
cl .d! (ho: Jiiilc lormaiities which were prescribed by Court 
..tiquellc. His hdanJas are unalfeclcdly childlike, but lliey are 
princesses Insides, ar.d their childishness is seen through a veil 
of ei'Cir.oniousner.s. This portrait of the Infanta Marguerite, 
the daughter of Fl.iiip IV., is a quaint example of the methods 
ol the ai'i ist'Courtier. Th.e rcund'cyed innocence of the chubby 
face is very prettily sugjrcstcd, and the funny little figure, half 
lost in its sumptuous costume, is rendered with pleasant 
unconvcntion.ilify. But in the pou; of (he child, and in the 
general anangonicnt of (he composition there is a touch of 
stateliness which belongs rather to the Court than to the 
nursciy. She is a dignllicd personage, despite her tender years, 
and the painter has felt constrained to show her due respect. 
Ill so deling he has not, heiwcvcr, needlessly formalised his art; 
h.e has kept his spontaneity, and has given a full .assertion of his 
own dekgh.tful individuality. 
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“THE jUDGjVIEHT OF PAJ^IS." 

Ult‘ 111 tho N'A I'KXNAI. (.iALLhKY, LoNIJON, 

By SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. 


The old classic, story of the contest between the three goddesses 
Venus, Juno, and Minerva, and of their resolve to entrust to a 
mort.il. Parts the shepherd, the task of deciding which of them 
was the fairest, has been treated pictorially by painters of all 
periods and all countries. The scene of the judgment, with the 
chances it gives of effective grouping and brilliant painting of 
(he nude figure, has never failed in its attractiveness, and it has 
inspired many canvases that are counted among the master- 
pieces of the world. Rubens has found in it a subject exactly 
suited to his robust and sumptuous style, a motive upon the 
expression of which he could lavish all his powers of design, 
and could bring to bear his highest capacities for rich and 
elabor.ite decorative arrangement. The goddesses he has repre- 
sented take their place well in the picture. Theit somewhat 
redundant charms and massive fulness of form arc quite in 
keeping with the large details of the landscape setting which 
serves as a background to the group; and the way in which 
their luminous and delicate flesh tints are made to tell against 
dark masses of foliage, and a low toned lowering sky is 
eminently dramatic. The whole picture is conceived in a 
generous vein with a splendid disregard of trivialities; but 
there is no coarseness in the artist’s statement. 
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THt5 DEAD CAHM^V, ’ 

li'-n Itie paiiiUn,; in the Naip < i \ i,i li;-- (»l Sc;.' > i i.am >, 

Hv |FAN BAPTiSTE GEJJJ7E, 


As .1 pretty illustration of chilEsh grief this attractive example 
ol Greuze’s work is not without a touch of quiet pathos. The 
littie niaiJcn sorrowing over her dead bird, and de^eply afflictei 
by the !os.s of what has been to her a loved companion, ts very 
e v.;a;<ing- in her attitude of abandonment. She sho .vs plainly that 
she con i jers herself to b-e in the presence of a real tragedy, arid 
b c y c Ti G L 1 1 c po.ssibility of consolation; and for the moment she 
b’li.'ves that nothing can ever take the place of the pet on which 
■ he has lavislied so long all 'uer best affections. It is, however, 
not only as a piece of dainty sentimeni that the picture is worthy 
of more than ordinary attention. It is a particularly good 
example of Greuze’s technical rnetho Js, brightly painted, de!icat.dy 
drawn and designed, and fu'l of that peculiar charm of perso.ial 
conviction which can always be recognised in his most success- 
liil works. It has, too, les> selhconsciousness than his 
representations of young girls usually show t less suggestion 
that his sitters are aware of their power to attract notice and of 
tficir right to admir.ation. Occ.asional!y — especiafly in his 
smiling faces — the innocence which he professed to make the 
subject of his study seems only a veil to a woman’s knowledge 
of the world; and in many of his canvases a deliberate intention 
to fascinate the looker'On shows too plainly through what is an 
allcctaiion ol girlish Irankness. That this note of artiliciaiily is 
absent in this instance is a tact wo'ih rerordiu,'. 
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“EhlZA FAt^REN,” 

SIK I'f lOMAS LAWRHNCF., P.R.A, 

Painted in or abjut 1790. 

Engraved by BARTOLOZZl 


Though Lawrenee v/as not such a consummate master ol 
hiiishwork as Rcyiiolds, and was inferior to Gainsborough iti 
j^raeo ot design and charm of manner, he could be at times a 
most atfra.;tive and pleasing painter. The weak points in his 
woiic canie prcsbably from the ncces.sity imposed up<in him of 
doing ills be.st to Hatter the people of fashion who crowded to 
his suidic. He was led by circumstances to adopt a more or 
Ics;; ^.{''nvcntioiial manner of working, and to invest his canvases 
wah an air of coiiscious elegance; and as a consequence, he 
.-hen led info a in.innerism that w'-as apt to be aliectcd and 
atrilici'.l That fie had it in him to reach a higher artistic 
level is proved by tho;;e of his pictures in which he was able 
t.' tfiro'.'.' oif some of the ordinary restrictions by w'hich he 
vv.r;. iiaiiipercd. His portrait of Miss Farrcn is decidedly not 
a mere |:iecc of convention. Its particular charm comes from 
it-, easy grace of pcse. its ^xrfect naturalness of expression and 
gesture, and its skilful but sincere technique. Not many of 
his productions, it must be admillcd, arc equal to this one i.'. 
balance of line qualities; an<d fewer ctill show such admir- 
able command over tiie manifold resources of the painter’s craft. 
It is an e.Ncellcnt picture, and one v/hich has done much to 
cstablisli his leputalion. 
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“the SCULiPTOR’S STUDIO.” 

Ill 1) ' rUMlI!;- Ill fj|..\S<.()\V C( 'RI'OR \ IK ).\ GALI.KRIKS. 

I'A SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 


That Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema has well earned the remark- 
able popularity which he has enjoyed for many years will be 
readily admitted by everyone who has studied his Vv'ork, 
LLitiny, the greater part of his career he has diverged hardly at 
all itxiin a comparatively limited class of subjects, and has, by 
L.on:;!ant repetition of certain motives, made himself a specialist 
ol extraordinary proficiency. The methods he employs arc of a 
sort i(.) appeal very strongly to the public. He i:> a minute and 
pt\xi;:e realist, with an amazing capacity for imitating surfaces 
and te.xtures, his colour sense is delicate and refined, and 
liis drawitig is correct and accomplished. Moreover, he chooses 
iiabuually, as the .subjects for his pictures, little incidents that 
chances for the introduction of gentle sentiment or tor the 
d. •.|•;,’.y of I'.iKurious accessories, so that liis canvases arc pleasing 
cei account of the stories they tell, or attractive by their 
);orgeou mess ol cttcci. That he should pre'^er to deal with 
in ancient Greece or Rome, and to reconstruct the 
domestic life of bygone centuries, need not be wondered at, for 
fie possesses, as such a picture as ** The Sculptor's Studio ” 
sliows plainly enough, an exccptioruil knowledge of the ways of 
tlie ancients. Both archeeologically and artistically his work is 
interesting; and on one ground or the other it satisfies all 
people ol taste and education. 


b 
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“ UA VIERGE AUX DONATEURS,” 

Fii.’iii till’ ill the L(i|'\'Rb. 

Hy SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 


F v/ii ; a cumiTion custom in llic old days lor a man who 
wished to present a work of art to a church or religions body 
t<- have liis ov/n portrait included among the figures which 
airpcared in the composition. Many famous pictures which 
were called into existence in consequence of the desire of some 
devout pets'in to make a votive olfering of this sort have such 
a characteristic pcr.sonal intcrc.st, and bear witness to the not 
uiinatural ambition of the giver to put permanently on record 
his connection with the creation of the work. The “ Vierge 
aux Donateurs '' is a typical example of this class of painting 
in it.s most important form. The man who commissioned Van 
Dyck to paint this exceptionally beautiful Virgin and Child is 
seen, v/ith liis wife, in an attitude of adoration before the Holy 
Infant : ai\d there is in the unaffected sincerity of his expression 
and the devotional earnestness of his manner a very definite 
avowal of the faitii which prompted him in his offering. It 
is, however, n,jt cjuly bccatise it possesses this inner interest 
(hat tlic picture is so worthy ol attention. It is a magniticent 
illustration of Van Dyck's finest acfiievemcnt, a memorable 
production which combines in perfect proportion all the qualities 
which have earned for him a place among the few great 
masters of the world. 
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“ CATTbE,” 

Fio!)i rfio I’liiiliny in the N.A I idnai. Gai.U-.ky, Lindi'n, 

By ALBERT CUYP. 


ThL ff'mous paii'.lcr of .suiiny laDdscapcr, with j^roopr. 

of cattle wan the noo of an artist, Jacob Gcrrit^c Cuyp, and was 
born at Dort in IbOP, the year of Rembrandt’s birth. He is 
stipposcd t(> have been trained by his father, for there is no 
record of his having received instruction from any other artist. 
Obviously, fiov/ever, much of his wonderful capacity was due 
t<j his assiduous sttidy of Nature and to his own cultivation of 
pov/ers of obsei vation that must have been more than ordinatily 
acute. rhe particulcv characteristic of his pictures is their 
marvellous success in representing effects of golden sunlight, 
and in painting air K.Il of diliused and pervading liglit. He 
drev/ and painted figures and cattle with definite knowledge, 
and he shiowed himself in everything he did to be not only an 
accomplir.hcd craftsmati, but, as well, an artist of exquisitefy 
senritive and correct taste. His works fetch very large prices 
in iIk' sale rooms and are greatly in request among collectors. 

I’his example of his art can be taken as embodying most of 
the more prominent features of his practice. It shows well his 
simplicity and quiet dignity, his easy and ruitural method of 
composition, his accuracy of draughtsmanship ; and it suggests, 
even when reduced to black and white, the subtlety of his 
colour gradation. it is an lioncst picture, full of sterling 
qualities. 


♦ 
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“ SIR mAliTER SCOTT,” 

in Ihc I'.. ..L'nsloii of tlin f:ARL Ol- lln.Wli, 

Hv SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 


It i". only during comparatively recent years that Raeburn’s 
right to a place among the greatest artists oi the British School 
has been generally admitted. A Scotchman whose life was 
spent almost entirely in his native land, he r.ever had an 
opfAirttinity of striving seriously lor popularity with his more 
famous contemporaries, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Lawrence; 
and as the maiority of his works passed into Scottish, collections, 
ifiey remained for a long time practically unknown to English 
art lovers. He was. it is true, a fairly frequent exhibitor at the 
Roy.il Academy, of which lie was elected an Associate in 1814, 
and an Academician in 1815; but he continued even then to 
v.ork in Edinburgh, and confined himself almost entirely to 
{v;rtraits of people who were w'ithin his reach there. In the 
present day. how'cver, his reputation has ceased to be a local 
i}uc. Many of his finest pictures have been .seen in Loan 
Exhibitions in London, or have been given places in public galleries, 
and tlvir extraordinary merit has gained ungrudging admiration. 
He is admitted now to have been in some respects the equal 
of Keyiiold.s, as line an executant, and, at his best, almost as 
charming a colourist. He had, tiX), a marvellous appreciation 
of character and a splendid sense of style. 
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“BEGGAR BOYS,” 

I-;";:) m ihc Mi \i( ii C'l \! i.i-m', 

IM MURILLO. 


It h.Ks bccti said of Muriflo that he painted Madonnas and 
Sain!'.; because tficy were demanded of him by his clients, and 
ccc'.eu" boys and picturesque peasants because he enjoyed doing 
. If (I'li;; is true, it accounts in a very great measure for the 
.latcrei', CO betvocen tfie two .sides of his art. His religious 
p vlurcs v/cre almo.sl always commonplace and pretty, and 
marked by a sort of in.sincerc affectation of the devotional spirit 
ralh.er than by any suggestion of strong conviction. They had 
c'con a perfunctoriness of technical quality, a smoothness of 
I'lucii an.d a studied Iabori<>usne.s.s of linish, which made them 
Tiiore often ifian not unworthy to be placed among the works 
oi the greater masters. But in pictures like the " Beggar Boys 
b.c proved him.scit to be almost the equal oi Velasquez. This 
! ari'cular canvas is an admirable study of low life, wonderfully 
characterised, splendidly drawn, and carried out with a decisive 
strei'iglh of bru.sfrwor!; tliat is wholly fascinating. Tlie delightful 
reality of tlie paititing and the happy unconvcntionality of its 
an-angemenr cannot be too higlify prai-sed. The artist has held 
the mirror up to nature and presented vividly what he found 
reflected. He has exaggerated nothing; but, at the same time, 
he has not taken the meaning out of his subject by any effort 
after prcttincs.s. 


4V 
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“THE bflST OF THE SONG," 

From tfu* P.iintin^ in tho C(Oi. LECTION of VV. . 1 . ("onnAL. Jnr , EsQ., 

By G. H. BOUGHTON, R.A 


As one of the most graceful and fanciful of living artists, 
Mr. fioughton has for many years occupied a very prominent 
position in the front rank of the British school. His artistic 
gifts arc many, and he has a distinctive individuality that 
enables him to use these gifts in a way quite peculiar to him- 
self. Indeed the highest and most convincing attribute of his 
work is that it presents a view of nature and an artistic 
intention both of which are markedly unlike those taken by 
any other imaginative painter in this country. He is notably 
free from narrowness of conviction. Almost any type of subject 
suits him if only it offers opportunities for poetic fancy and for 
dainty technical treatment. He can paint with equal success 
modern life motives, costume pictures illustrating incidents that 
happened a few centuries ago, classic scenes, and landscapes 
with or without human interest ; all appeal to him as worthy 
of pictorial record, and in his rendering of them all he shows 
the same hearty enthusiasm and the same love of his art 
for its own sake. In " The La.st of the Song," the pervading 
idea is a gentle .sentiment expressed not only in the telling of 
the little story which the picture illustrates, but also in the 
repose of the technical method, the quietness of the setting, and 
the quaintly delicate character which marks every detail of tlic 
composition. Yet he has not become conventional, and ho has 
not allowed his lightness of touch to degenerate mto triviality. 
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“THE INFANT SflMUEU,” 

From lht‘ Fninfiii;^ 

By JAMES SANT, R.A. 


riie Biblical story ot the calling of Samuel has always been a 
favotuite one with painters. It gives special opportunities for 
the display oi technical skill, for the management of effective 
contrasts of light and shade, and for showing to advantage a 

capacity for dramatic expression. It allows also to the artist 

who can realize the charm of childhood a special chance of 
studying the type oi subject that leads him to his surest success. 
(\'rtainly in the case oi Mr. Sant the story has brought him 
(his succe.ss in full measure. His picture of ''The Infant 
Samuel ” is, in the long list of his popular productions, the one 
by which he is most likely to be remembered; it is at the 

s.ime time the strongest and Icnderest of all his paintings. It is 
interesting to note how powerful is his suggestion of the incider* 
illustrated, how appropriate is the gesture o^ the child, a.nd how 
true the expre.ssion ot th.c w'ondering .md half-slartlcd face ; and 
yet how peilectly the simplicity and naturalness of the little 

figure are retained. The convincing quality ol the picture is its 
absolute avoidance ot any theatrical touch ; any straining to 
make the subject tell by overlaying it with accessories, or by 
adding details to amplify the effect, wmild only have spoiled its 
charm. As it is the whole irtcrest centres upon the child's 
face and figure, and they tell all that there is to be told. 
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“ THE jvrUsiciAHs,” 

l-r'iHi tin- in tlu' l.onvin: MiiSl-.PM, 

Hy GABRIEL METSU. 


Che pictures oi Mctsu, a Dutch master who was born at 
r.cyden in lbl5 and died at Amsterdam about l669, are 
generally remarkable for their expressive handling and high 
tinisli. I'hey are but little inferior to those of Terburg, and 
have much of his admirable skill in imitatiori of various textures, 
and woniertul beauty of colour besides. Their subjects are 
•nostly domestic scenes in which gaily dressed men and women 
play parts amid surroundings that are sometimes gorgeous and 
always solidly comfortable. His figures are well drawn and 
asy in pose, and their actions and gestures are never exaggerated 
or theatrical. Chat his intention was to teach any moral lessons, 
or that thc!-e was any didactic idea in his art. may be questioned. 
He w^as concerned rather with solving p-oblems of line arrange- 
ment and igl'i'i and shade distribution; and he occupied him- 
scU habitually with motives which would show to advantage 
his command over technicalities and his consummate ability as 
a craftsman. “The Musicians" is a very adequate example 
of his best accomplishment. It is not commonplace or baldly 
realistic, but it is unaffectedly natural and has to an unusual 
extent that vividness of presentation which can only be. attained 
by an artist who is not only a keen observer, but as well an 
executant most efficiently trained. 
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“THE SPINNERS,” 

I-i'-rn the I'.iintinjt in the Phalh.) Gai.lhky, Madrid, 

By VELASQUEZ. 


This picttire is supposed to be the last large canvas which the 
master executed. The scene of it is laid in the Royal Tapestry 
Manufactory at Madrid, from which came the hangings used 
to decorate the rooms in the King's palace on state occasions. 
As Velasquez was Palace Marshal it is probable that the duty 
of selecting appropriate decorations for great functions was 
entru.stcd to him, and with such a scene as he has represented 
in this painting he must have become sufficiently familiar in 
the course of his visits to the place where the weavers worked. 
’I he motive he has chosen for representation is a kind of social 
comparison. In the foreground arc the workpeople busy with 
various duties connected with the preparation of the thread 
required by the weavers; in the distance- in ujc room seen 
through the arch — a bevy of Court ladies .ire inspecting tapes- 
tries hanging on the wall and are apparently giving their opinion 
about those which are to be chosen from the available store. 
The types of figures and the costumes contrast picturesquely, 
and there is in the setting and arrangement of the subject a 
quite dramatic effectiveness. The power and ease with which 
the composition is realised arc amazing. The artifices of pictorial 
art disappear and actual life seems to be presented instead, so 
spontaneous is the whole picture, and so vivid in its statement 
of realities. 
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THE DEAD CH^^IST,” 

; ti 'M tiir P;ii!:tiii/ i:i ihe Nationai Gali.f-:ry, 

By FRANCESCO FRANCIA. 


During the early pari of his life Francesco Francia, or Raibolini, 
vv'uo was born at Bologna in 1450, w.'is known only as a 
nicdallist and worker in metals, and he is not supposed to have 
cciumcnced the study of painting until he was approaching 
middle age. His master is said to have been Marco 2^ppo, 
and at first he worked somewhat in the manner of Perugino, 
but after a while fell perceptibly under the influence of Mantegna, 
‘e whose example he owed much of his development in artistic 
pQV.er. He painted chiefly religious subjects and his large 
c-'.nvases were generally commissioned as altar pieces, and for 
ibc decoration of churches and chapels. Raphael is said to have 
ixen one of his followers and to have learned much from study 
o; P'rancia’s works, but this tradition, though frequently repeated 
by art historians, seems to have little foundation. It is probably 
as true as another story, told by one of the Italian writers, that 
Francia died of an illness brouglM on by his mortification and 
annoyance at finding Raphael's " St. Cecilia,” painted for the 
Church of St. Giovanni in Monte, at Bologna, far superior to 
his own paintings. The exact date of Francia’s death is 
uncertain ; it is variously set down for 1517, 1518, and 1522. 
” I'he Dead Christ ” is one of his most characteristic performances ; 
it shows well his grace of composition, and his mastery of 
draughtsmanship. 



( ) 
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“THE AT THE GATE,” 

From tho Piiintinjj; in tne Tath Gallery, London, 

By GEORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.A 


Uncompromising realist as he is, Mr. Clausen is by no means 
blind to the possibilities of poetic suggestion which can be found 
in English rustic life. He has usually kept in view through all 
the 'changes in technical manner which have marked the course 
of his development, the idea of telling some kind of romantic 
story or of expressing some thought which would add to the 
interest of a frankly literal rendering of the obvious facts of 
rural existence. As he has gone on his romance has become 
more tender and his thoughts more abstract, and his work has 
in consequence gained both in subtlety and depth of suggestion. 
" The Girl at the Gate” marks what may be called the 
iransilion period of his art, the intermediate stage between his 
earliest realism, which was a little over forcible in its exactness, 
and his latest romanticism, which glorifies inanimate nature 
more or less at the expense of the human interest in his pictures. 
In this particular work he is still ready to record exactly what 
is before him, but he uses his record to symbolise life generally. 
The gate typifies the threshold of life, and the girl, half child, 
half woman, who stands at it, is on the brink of that wider 
and more responsible existence which comes with maturity. 
The artist has dealt feelingly with his subject, quietly and 
honestly, and yet with .in amount of sympathy that makes the 
picture curiously fascinating. 


Ham-s i ALNL.i. & Co., Pail Mail. 

publish a largo Phutoj'ravurc 'd tins aubjiAi. 
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i’HE ASH TrjEE avenue,” 

(!: ■ i';iiiitini!, at Ams 1 M'*! )A.M, 

i;> JEAN HACKAERT. 


ruc exact date of jean Hackacrt’s birth is uncertain, but it is 
supposed to have been about 1635. His Jiative place was 
Amsterdam, but whether he received his artistic training there 
.mJ who was his master are matters which cannot now be 
determined. He became one of the most famous of the Dutch 
la.idscapj painters, .in.d showed in his work a sounder under^ 
j' mJip ' o! nature llsa i evas possessed by most of the other 
, '.I fists of Ids time. I’his special capacity was no doubt due to 
ill.- fact that he travelled much in other country's than PJolland, 
od stored his nund \\ ith larger impressions than he could have 
received at homo. Some of his most interesting landscapes 
V. re painted in Svcit^erland and Germany, and illustrate 
idciccts very unhke those with which the ordinary run of 
Dutch p.untcrs concerned themselves. He had a sound laculty 
lor composit-on, and I'lC could render cllcc ts of sunny atmosphere 
with remarkable charm and sensitiveness. Many of his pictures 
rerreteiU mount; iuous scenery veith rocks and trees and 
•winding rivers, but b.e was equally successful with subjects like 
“Ti'-c Ash Tree Avenue,’' in which nature is presented under 
a quieter .md less dramatic aspect. 



( • ) 
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“THE |viaH With tHe scythe.” 

I i'im tlic iKiiiitiii.; Ill the I'A'l i.'i Gai.i i;i<v, 

l;y II. H. LA THANGUE, A.R.A. 


As .1 stdclent ol pastoral life Mr. La Thangue has 

luring the last few years proved himself to be one of the ablest 
ind most sincere of all our artists. His masterly command 
over details of technical practice, his capacity for observing the 
facts of nature and for recording them unflinchingly, and his 
individual methods of expression give to his work a high degree 
oi authority vvhich is fully recognised by all lovers of sound and 
original accomplishment. 'Lhe canvases by v/hich he is rcprc' 
sented year by year in the exhibitions are invariably important 
as examples of vivid insight and as extraordinarily accurate 
: c.disations of effects of sunny atmosphere. Their subtlety of 
giadation, their truth of tone, their beauty of colour, and 
.'Specially their masculine directness of brushwork, prove em- 
phatically what rare qu.alifications he possesses for success in 
his profession, and what an endowment of memorable gifts he 
has to iielp him to a place in the front r.ink ol modern artists. 
“1 he Man with the Scythe’’ is at the same time a very charac- 
teristic and a somewhat unusual illustradon of his powers. It 
has all his technical vigour, but it has, as well, a touch of senti- 
ment which, in the present day at all events, he generally avoids. 
Its symbolism docs not, however, take away from its value as 
.1 study of rustic life. 


ri M i' 


t 1 ir.'u ph. Fu . nr,- ;if ihis subj \_t. 
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“BLiOSSOmS," 

lii/!n (fit pain ling in (he I'aih fiAUiiRY, 

liy ALBERT MOORE. 


If, IS many people contend, the function of pictorial art is 
to avoid emotion and to leave untouched the record of human 
passions, Albert Moore must be counted as one of the greatest 
m isters that ever lived, for no one ever reached so surely the 
higliest expression of pure .lestheticisin. The idea of subject 
in (he ordinary sense, of telling a story, or of illustrating an 
incident, was absolutely foreign to the principle of his work. 
What had already been painted in words was, he held, unsuited 
for translation into pictorial form; art, as he preached, must 
make its appeal to the senses and not to the memory, 
t’fom thiis point of view it would be difficult to find a picture 
more perfect in all .vsthetic essentials than his '' Blossoms." 
Its idealised type of humanity, not impossibly refined and yet 
distinguished by rare charm; its grace of arrangement, .studied 
and balanced and yet not artificia' ; its delightful adjustment of 
exquisite detail, none of which is out of place or superfluous, 
all combine to make the picture a model of what the noblest 
kind of design should be. It has the spirit of the antique, but it 
is living and inspired by the modern world. No attempt to 
reconstruct the dead past spoils its meaning or diminishes its 
authority as a guide to the appreciation of pure and perfect 
beauty. 
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mV UNCQE TOBY Aj^D ClilDOUJ 

WADmAj^,” 

l-h'fn tliL' I'.-iiniin;; in the T\'rH (j.Ai i i.K’i, 

By CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE, R.A. 


fCtrn in f.oiHoii in I 7 < 19 , C. R. Leslie, whose parents were 
Anicricans, was educated in Philadelphia, and did not return to 
England until he was seventeen years of age. He then began 
(o study art under Beniamin West and in the Royal Academy 
Schools, .lud in a comparatively short time was able to claim 
rsd'lic attention as an artist of considerable ability. He was 
icclcJ .m Associate of the Academy in 1821, and a Royal 
A .id.aucian in 1826; and subsequently held the post of 
f 'olcssor of I^ainting in that institution. He wrote several 
hool-.s on art subjects. His pictures half a century ago were 
e.strcmcly popular, <ind were, indeed, praised by one of his con^ 
tompor.iries as being ** for graceful humour, beauty and 
haracter, without rivals in any school;’’ but they are not so 
■liglily estimated in the jre.sent day. Still, they can even now 
i e praised as the productions of a decidedly capable artist, and as 
clever illustrations of well chosen subjects. ** My Uncle Toby 
and Widow Wadman " is a good example of his powers ; it has 
indisputably both character and humour, and it tells its story 
with sufficient emphasis. Indeed, it is because of its success as a 
piece of illustrative art that it chiefly deserves to be remembered. 
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PORTRAIT OF HllWSEbp,” 

l i. !!i in the NAiioNAt, Gai.i fry, I/andon, 

Fiy ANDREA DEL SARTO, 


A .snKnlid h-.uij-hfMin.'in, a noble colourist, and a master of 
composition, Andrea del Sarto can be accounted one of the most 

i. K.cuiatinp. of (he sixteenth century Italians. He showed his 
lem. ikabic capacity in his earliest childhood, but he did not 
■b.v.lv'P' li>s pov. ers so rapidly as some of his contemporaries, 
Mid il was no' i.:ntil he reached lull manhood that he bejjan to 

j. an'. ^^vl^^’Il^t:c'n as an artist of cxcepiional ability. Put his 
' lopicss. i( slow, was steadily progressive and he .idded to his 
icpui.iticui by each succcvssive work that he produced. Certain 
dcie:! '. in his temperament perhaps prevented him from attaining 
ihc absolute pre-eminence which might have been regarded as 
1 i,. due ; he v/as of a careless and pleasure-loving disposition 
and wasted much of his energies in reckless living. With more 
strength of character he might possibly have rivalled Raphael 
,rs a dc.signer and executant, but with .all his skill he never 
reached the highest rank of imaginative art. He was wanting 
in depth of thought and was content rather with graceful ease of 
expression than with sublimity of conception. He was born at 
Florence in i/|8n, and is supposed to have died in 1530, though 
some authorities contend that he was still living In 1547. 
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BRETON, JULES 
BRETT, A.R.A., JOHN 
BROWN, F. MADOX ... 
BURNE-JONES, Sir E. 

ff M 

CABANEL, A. 

CHAPLIN, C 

n ff ••• ••• 

CLAUSEN 

COLE, R.A., VIC AT ... 
COLLIN, RAPHAEL 
CONSTABLE. R.A., JOHN 

CUYP, A 

DAGNAN, BOUVERET 
DAVIS, R.A., H. W. B. 

DUPRE, JULES 

„ ,, 
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Fi\ li^rc. 

... ‘‘The Sciilplor'b Stvi.i'O," 

... “Lillie M.iiy/’ 

... “The Do-e,” 

... “job,” 

“ La Viersi'e Coi'boKitrii e,”... 

“ La jcuncj'iie et h’Ainoui,” 
The La^l ol ihe Sony,,”-.. 

“ Lc 5 Glaneuse.s,” 

* Soulh Slack Liehihoiise,” 
“Christ Washin;,; Pctev’.s I'e-. 
... “ Flainma Veslaiib,” 

“ Fhe Mirror ol Ven.ns, 

... “The Wave.” 

... “ A Young (jirl,” 

... “Souvenirs,” 

“’I'hcGirl at the Gate, ' 

... “ Fool ol London, ’ 

... “Floreal,” 

.. “ Valley Farm,” 

... “Cattle,” 

... “ Lc Pain Benit,” . . 

“Returning 'o L.e FolJ,” ..., 

Le Matin,” 

“ Lc Soil,” 



Artist. 

r-:AS'l\ A.R.A., ALFRtD 

tf ff ff 

FORBES, A.R.A., STANHOPE 

FRAGONARD, J. H 

FLAMENG, A 

FRANCIA (Raibolini) 

GAINSBOROUGH, R.A . THOS. 

GIORGIONE 

GILBERT, R.A., Sir JOHN ... 
GOODALL, A.R.A., FRED ... 

GOYA, de F. ] 

GRAHAM, R.A., PETER 
GREUZE, J. B 
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ff ff 

GRIFFENHAGEN, M. 

HACKAERT 

HACKER, A.R.A., ARTHUR 

HALS, FRANS 

HEMY, A.R.A., C. NAPIER 
HERKOMER, R.A., HUBERT 

HOLL, R.A., FRANK 

HOLLIDAY, HENRY 

HOPPNER, R.A., JOHN 

ISRAELS, JOSEPH 

JACQUE, C. 

LE BRUN, MADAME 

LA THANGUE, A.R.A., H. H. 


Mcture. 

''The Golden Valley," ... ... uo 

"The Valley of the Nene," ... 70 

"The Drinking Place," <S-! 

"A Lady Carving Her Name," ... 12 

"Dieppe Fishing Boat," ... ... 15.? 

"The Dead Christ," ... ... 1S4 

"Perdita," ... ... ... ... 5S 


" Madonna and Child Enthroned," 1 1 6 

" Ego et Rex Meus," 1 e() 

"The Snake Charmer," ... ... i.pS 

"Spanish Woman," iiS 

"Moorland Rovers," 4 

" Espieglcrie," 16 

"Girl With Doves," 46 

"The Dead Canary," i6_> 

"Grief," 9<^ 

"An Idyl," ... ... ... ... 130 

"Ash Tree Avenue," ... ... 18S 

"The Temptation of Sir Percival," 92 

" The Man v/ith a Lute," ... .. i-M 

"Pilchards,"... ... ... ... 32 

"On Strike," 68 

"Sir John Millai ," y2 

"Meeting of Dante »ind Bc.itrice," 52 

" The Daughters of Sir John 

Franklancl," 6 

"The Frugal Meal," 132 

"The Wane of the Day," ... 146 

"Madame Ic Brun at Her Easel," 150 

" The Man with the Scythe," 
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Adist. 

LAWRENCE, P.R. A., Sir THOS. 

LEIGHTON, E. BLAIR 

LEADER, R.A., B, W 

LEPAGE, BASTIAN 

LESLIE, R.A., C. R 

LINNELL, JOHN 

METSU 

MILLAIS, P.R.A., Sir JOHN 

MEISSONIER 

MOORE, ALBERT 
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MURJLLO 

NOWELL, A. T 

PERUGINI, C. E 

PETTIE, R.A., JOHN 

POTTER, PAUL 

RAEBURN, R.A., Sir HENRY 

RAPHAEL 

REMBRANDT 

REYNOLDS, P.R.A., Sir JOSHUA ... 
RICHMOND, R.A., Sir W. B. 

ff ff ** 

RIVIERE, R.A., BRITON 

ROMNEY, G« ••• ••• ••• 

RONNER, H 

ROSSETTI, D. G 

RUBENS, Sir PETER PAUL 

RUYSDAEL 

SANT, R.A., JAMES 


Ptctarc, 

"Eliza Farren," 

" Lady Godiva,” 

"The Valley of the Llugwy," ... 

"Les Foins," ss 

" Uncle T oby and W idow Wadnian,” 1 9.1 

"Changing Pastures," 22 

"The Musicians," ... ... ... 

“The Knight Errant," 112 

"The Cavalier,” ... ... ... i-io 

"Lightning and Light," 20 

" Blossoms," 1 9 .2 

"Beggar Boys," i;i 


" The Expulsion of Adam and Eve," .'^1 

“Peonies," ... 12S 

" Charles Wyndham as David 

Garrick," .1') 

"A Young Bull," ... lo.s 

"Sir Walter Scott," 17.- 

"La Belle Jardiniere," .. ... 1 

"The Night Watch," 71 

"Mrs. Carnac," ... ... ... 10 

"An Audience at Athens," ... i.( 

"Venus and Anchises," ... ... Ud 

" Circe," 

" Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante," i -i > 

" How Funny I " ... 90 

"The Blessed Damozel," 2.^ 

"The Judgment of Paris," ... lOu 

"The Waterfall," no 

"A Thorn between the Roses,” ... 13.S 
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Artist. 

SANT, R.A., JAMES 

Picture. 

... ‘Hnfant Samuel," 

Page. 

178 

SARGENT, R.A.. JOHN 

... " Carmcncita," 

50 

SARTO, ANDREA DEL 

... "His own Portrait," 

196 

TENIERS, DAVID 

... "The Prodigal," 

134 

TURNER, R.A., J. M. W. ... 

... "Crossing the Brook," 

34 

VANDYCK 

... "La Viergc aux Donatcurs," 

168 

VELASQUEZ 

... "Admiral Pulido Parcja," 

60 

ff 

... "The Infanta Marguerite," 
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"The Spinners," 

182 

VERONESE, PAUL 

• • "The Marriage at Cana," 

38 

WATTEAU 

... " L'Embarquement Pour Tlsle de 

Cythcre," 

• 

26 

WATERHOUSE, R.A., J. W. 

• • • " Lady of Shalott," 

•' 98 

WATERLOW, A.R.A., P.R.W.S.. 
EDWIN 

... " Autumn Floods," 

12 2 

WATTS, R.A., G. F 

... "Love and Life," 

1 i-i 

99 99 99 * • • • • * 

... "The Nymph," 

8 
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... "Hope," 

76 

WHISTLER, J, McNEIL 

• • " Portrait of My Mother," 

loO 

WOODVILLE, R. CATON .. 

. . " Saving the Guns," 

.S <3 

WYLLIE, A.R.A., W. L. 

... "Blake and Van Tromp,” 

104 

YEAMES, R.A., W. F 

"When did you last sec your 
Father," .. 

42 
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